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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
of SOCIAL WORK 


49th Annual Meeting 


June 22-29, 1922 
Providence, R. I. 


There are at least four things which are of interest to those who are planning to share in 
the great meeting to be held in Providence: 


FIRST: —The subjects to be discussed. 


This year the basic thread of thought running through the program 
will be “‘Changing Fundamentals of Social Work.” 


SECOND: —The speakers. 


No better assurance of an adequate presentation of the subjects to 
be discussed can be given than a bare enumeration of those who are to 


speak: 
Grace Abbott Elizabeth E. Farrell Dr. Charles S. Little Leon Stern 
R. K. Atkinson Homer Folks Owen R. Lovejoy Charles C. Stillman 
C. M. Bookman Dr. C. E. Ford Emma O. Lundberg Jessie Taft 
Josephine Brown Prof. J. E. Hagerty Helen I. McCoy Sophie Van S. Theis 
Dr. Walter Brown David S. Hanchett J. Prentice Murphy Dr. Douglas A. Thom 
Allen T. Burns Mrs. May Harding Florence Nesbitt Monsieur Albert Thomas 
Amos W. Butler Dr. C. J. Hatfield Donald North Dr. Alec N. Thomson 
Ella Lyman Cabot Dr. Floyd Haviland William Hammond Parker W. D. Thurber 
Dr. C. Macfie Campbell Rev. Joel Hayden Anna M. Petersen Gertrude Vaile 
Raymond Clapp Dr. Clarence M. Hincks Dr. E. A. Peterson George E. Vincent 
Orrin G. Cocks William Carl Hune Dr. C. C. Pierce Harriet E. Vittum 
Lawrence C. Cole Mary E. Hurlbutt Philip S. Platt Roy Smith Wallace 
Sherman Conrad W. W.. Husband Stockton Raymond Harry P. Wareheim 
Fred Croxton John Ihlder Ralph J. Reed James E. West 
Otto W. Davis Mrs. Clarence Johnson Judge J. Hoge Ricks Lucien A. Whipple 
John B. Dawson Dr. E. R. Kelley Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles Dr. William A. White 
Dr. Neva Deardorff Robert J. Kelso Catherine Sanders Dr. Ira S. Wile 
Karl de Schweinitz Mrs. Edith S. King Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield Dr. Frankwood E. Williams 
Prof. Julius Drachsler Sherman C. Kingsley Prof. Henry C. Sherman Dr. Helen T. Woolley 
R. C. Edlund George W. Kirchwey Frederic Siedenburg Mrs. Ruth I. Workum _ 
Dr. A. B. Emmons Judge Florence E. Lewis Dr. William F. Snow sea 
Louis Fabricamp Ora Mabelle Lewis George Soule 
Prof. Royal B. Farnam Prof. E. C. Lindemann Dr. Russell Sprague 


THIRD: —The place. 


To those familiar with Providence nothing need be said. To others 
we give the assurance that there will be splendid meeting places and 
ample hotel and housing accommodations for every delegate in attendance 
at any of the meetings. 


FOURTH :—tThe railroads have granted reduced rates. 


For any information as to program, railroad rates, or other matters write to 


W. H. PARKER, General Secretary 
National Conference of Social Work, 
25 East Ninth Street, ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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IRIAM VAN WATERS took 
M her post graduate work 
and degree at Clark Uni- 
versity. She is referee of the 
Juvenile Court of Los Angeles 
where she was formerly head of 
Juvenile Hall and superinten- 
dent of El Retiro, a Los Angeles 
County correctional school for 
young girl wards of the Juvenile 
Court * * * max Mc CONN was 
for many years registrar of the 
University of Illinois where he 
saw it grow from modest size 
to overwhelming proportions 
* * * R. w. BABCOCK, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard, has been teach- 
ing for several years in middle 
western ‘universities where he 
has been fighting the battles of 
English with the armies of un- 


trained * * * CHARLES BUXTON. 


GOING, engineer, editor and con- 
tributor to magazines, was per- 
sonally acquainted with the 
great scientist of whom he writes 
and has visited the scenes of his 
labors in Ajaccio in Corsica and 
in the garden at Serignan * * * 
JOSEPH KINMONT HART is edu- 
cational editor of the surRVEY 
* * * WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
is chief of the education service 
in the Civic Development De- 
partment of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce * * * 
MARY Mc HENRY has been in 
employment work as is evi- 
denced by her delightful story. 
She now teaches in the New 
York High Schools * * * 
CECILIA MacKINNON lives in 
Ontario, Canada * * * Who are 
the striking figures in interna- 
ional education today? In Eng- 
land one of the fertile minds is 
that of ALBERT MANSBRIDCER, for 
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many years head of the adult 
education movement and now 
director of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education * * * 
InGermany one of the men who 
carried his idealism through the 
war and maintained his youth- 
ful contacts with the earth is 
Paul Natorp who is presented 
here by PROFESSOR H. W. PUCK- 
ETT of the Department of Ger- 
manic Literatures in Barnard 
College * * * It would be diffi- 
cult perhaps to find any one 
leader of Chinese thought upon 
whom authorities would agree. 
TA CHEN, attached to the 
Chinese delegation to the Wash- 
ington conference, thinks Dr. Su 
Hu a preeminent figure of the 
Chinese Renaissance * * * 
FRANK MANNY now lives in the 
old “house of the sandpile” 
made famous byG. Stanley Hall. 
Himself an educator of broad 
experience, Mr. Manny has 
given us a presentation of Mr. 
Hall, one of the most fruitful 
minds in American education 
* * * KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
president of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, 
has lately returned from China 
where he went to study educa- 
tion carried on under the auspices 
of the Mission Board * * * 
FREDERICK CLAY BARTLETT has 
exhibited in New York galleries 
the pictures which he made 
while he was in China in 1920 
* * * PLORENCE BARROWS, of 
Birmingham, England, is head 
of the Friends unit in Poland 
and was with the Russian unit 
when LYDIA LEWIS RICKMAN, 
an American Friend, joined it 


in 1917. 
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Social Certainties 
By Julia Houston Railey 
and Hilton Howell Railey 


A reply to Mrs. Cannon’s much talked of article in The Atlantic 
Monthly—‘“‘Philanthropic Doubts.” Mrs. Cannon called social work- 
ers “the professionals of the philanthropic movement.” Such a 
description, say the Raileys, is equivalent to saying that the mam- 
malia are the professionals of the vertebrate kingdom. ‘True, both 
are the result of a process of evolution of slow and painful advance, 
whether in zoic or intellectual movement. But when a new species 
has been thus evolved, in justice should it not be recognized? Is it 
not entitled to a name of its own, and a hearing? 


A Vestige of older Providence 
By Esther Alida Phillips 


The capital of Rhode Island is the Convention City, this June, of 
the National Conference of Social Work. Here survives one of the 
oldest town meetings in America. And it survives to perpetuate an 
anc‘ent trust—that of a high-walled private poorhouse in the heart 
of a modern industrial city. 


Pawtuxet Valley 
By S. Adele Shaw 


The villages that make up this Rhode Island industrial district 
have been the center of the great textile strike of this spring. They 
are the scene also of the shift so far as one group of mills go from 
an industrial feudalism associated with the name of a single family 
for 70 years, to a new and absentee capitalism. The shift throws an 
interesting light on the process going forward in a hundred American 
towns, where city banking institutions are taking over the control. 


The Job at Babel’s 


By William Z. Ripley 


Another sprightly chapter of Professor Ripley’s reminiscences of 
his five years as industrial mediator. Here he touches the race 
problem. What immigration means concretely to the job of the trade 
union organizer, the employment manager, or the labor administrator, 
he brings out with intimate detail. 


The Carolina Play Makers 


By Paul L. Benjamin 
How the teacher who helped the whole Northwest see the drama 
of its harvests has repeated his success in the South with folk plays 
which are giving young students contact with an old culture, and 
through them giving to that culture a new expression. 


The Postmen 
By Lewis W. Hine 


_Another group of Work Portraits. Mr. Hine is giving a new 
visualization of labor—its dignity, its personality, its craftsmanship 
stamped in men’s faces. 


The World in the Mind of 
the Teacher 


By Joseph K. Hart 


Dr. Hart’s challenging article in the June issue will be followed by 
others. As he sees it, the cure for educational drift is not more 
drift. A reconstructive educational philosophy is needed. Such a 
philosophy must be supported by a positive theory of the nature and 
significance of life. Is any such theory in existence? Is any such 
educational philosophy possible? See the July Grapuic. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


EDUCATION 


Another school year is ending. Commencement time 
makes little or no room for critical estimates of the year’s 
work, or for constructive plans for the future. At com- 
mencement time all is congratulation and the thought of 
the achieved goal. But in the shadows are faces not quite 
happy. Some, many dropped out of the class of ’22 back 
in ’18, or earlier—or later. The pace was too fast for 
them, or too slow. And under the surface joys of com- 
mencement time, some members of the class of ’22 are 
feeling little tinges of uncertainty. “What is Jones ’21 
doing these days?” asked the old grad, the other day. 
“What's he doing?” answered one who knew him; “what’s 
there for an educated man to do but to keep on going to 
school?” The habit of going to school is not any too easily 
broken. What has the year accomplished ? 


1 Individual Outcomes 
e 


Said a wise man once, “Any one who goes to school does 
so at the risk of his own personality.” What has the year meant 
to the casual student in school or college? Where thousands of 
students congregate in college and high school, what becomes of 
the individual atom? How do numbers affect the brilliant stu- 
dent? The average? The marginal type? What intellectual 
results are being secured under present school conditions? What 
results in personality? 


by What response is the community making to these changing 
conditions in school and education? Are the present results more 
convincing to the public, or less so than formerly? What is the 
public interested in in connection with schools and colleges: 
scholarship results? Athletic scores? Individual accomplish- 
ments? Group progress? The gradual raising of general in- 
telligence? Great spectacles? Ivy-clad towers? Hoary tradi- 
tions? The “biggest student body in Jones County”? Has the 
community done anything for the school this year? Has public 
interest been expressed in any way? Has the casual drift been 
broken through in any way? Has any new leadership appeared? 
Has any new program been initiated? Does the community show 
any evidence of growing educational interest? 


The Education of the Community 


3 The Education of the Schools 


* While students are learning and the community is being 
awakened, what has been happening to the schools? Have the 
doctors shown any interest in their own medicines? Have the 
teachers taught themselves anything? Have the disciplinarians 
learned any self-discipline? Have the administrators learned self- 
government? Has the school board learned how to manage its 
own affairs? In short, have the schools and school people ac- 
quired any increment of education for themselves, this year? Is 
intelligence more, or less, esteemed in the halls, on the campus? 
Is truth accepted or denied, in spirit, in the classrooms? Is speech 
free? Is critical thinking encouraged? Does the school move on 
toward democratic freedom of the spirit, or backward toward 
narrow dogmatisms and ancient tyrannies? Are teachers worried 
and afraid? Or do they face the future with enthusiasm and 
courage? Do the schools feel they have a share in the making of 
democracy? Or are they tied to the formulae of the past, to 
wordy repetitions of old dogmas? Have the schools become 
mechanisms for turning out standard products? Or have they 
still something of the everlasting spirit of humanity to bestow 
upon the eager youth of the land? What has the year accom- 
plished? 


REFERENCES: 


Articles in this issue. 
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Economic Prizes 


Nineteenth year 


a. ORDER to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce 
and industry,-and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider 
the problems of a business career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Washington 

President Edwin F. Gay, New York Evening Post, and 
Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Hart, Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, 
to offer in 1923 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field 

In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed 
in past years will be mailed on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule 
that a competitor is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this 
committee, but any other subject chosen must first be approved by it 


1 A critical examination of the work of the Shipping Board 

2 The Pittman silver act 

3 The facts and underlying theory of the present German monetary situation 
4 The present position and future prospects of unionism in the United States 
5 The effects of a protective tariff on farm products in the United States 

6 The crisis of 1920 in Japan, the United States and Europe 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are under- 
graduates of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans with- 
out restriction; the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this 
class, nor is any age limit set 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right 
to award the two prizes of $1000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class 
B, if the merits of the papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive 
the amount designated until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the 
satisfaction of the committee 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is 
expected that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, 


they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form 
Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good 


‘English, and although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. 


They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the com- 
petitor, together with any degrees or distinctions already obtained. No paper is eligible 
which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the 
author before the award shall have been made. If the competitor is in Class B, the 
sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The 
papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1923, to 

J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Esa. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
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© 1922 by Barry Faulkner 


DRAMATIC MUSIC 
By Barry Faulkner 


One of a series of mural decorations to be hung about June 1 in the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y. This is typical of the delightful work Mr. Faulkner has done for other educational institutions, among 
them the Washington Irving High School, New York city 
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The Freshman Flood 


By MAX Mc CONN 
With sketches by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


aIHIE critics of the colleges, that 
pestiferous lot, have a great sur- 
prise in store for them. They are 
\; accustomed to seeing the practices 

of which they complain complac- 
ently continued from generation to 
generation. It may almost dismay 
them to learn that one set of evils is likely to be 
summarily abated. I refer to those which have 
been connected with the too ardent pursuit of the 
elusive freshman, including occasionally ‘“‘come-on”’ 
circulars more creditable to a mail-order house than 
to an educational institution; and, more regularly, 
the exploitation of the football team and the glee 
club for advertising purposes. 

These practices are going to be stopped, and that 
quickly. Not because of the critics, but for the 
same reason that impels you to stop your advertise- 
ment for stenographers when, having two vacancies 
to fill, you have received five hundred applications. 
The freshman is no longer elusive but ubiquitous. 
Some cause or other has made two, or even three, 
of these verdant blades to grow where one grew 
before. To be &pecific: the college president who 
was wont in 1910 to point with pride to a fresh- 
man class of one hundred is now too much worried 
to indulge in that characteristic gesture—he is 
frantically hunting classrooms for two hundred and 
fifty. And universities which used joyfully to wel- 
come a thousand first-year men are peevishly putting 
up temporary housing to take care of twenty-five 
hundred or three thousand. The advertising is 
going to cease! 

The critics, however, may take heart. It already 
seems likely that this flood of freshmen may give 
rise to new evils more serious than those it is banish- 
ing. At any rate all persons, whether critical or 
otherwise, who feel any concern for our institutions 
of higher learning may well be interested in the new 
questions and problems raised: for example, the 


cause of this sudden inundation, the probability of 


its continuance, the results that are likely to follow, 
and, most important of all, the opportunity possibly 
afforded for some revitalizing of our processes of 
higher education. 

As for the cause. College officers—presidents, 
deans, registrars, chairmen of entrance committees 
—when interrogated, commonly give the same 
answer that we all give in connection with other new 
phenomena: the war! And this answer is probably 
as near to being correct in this case as in most 
others. 

There are two ways in which the war contributed 
definitely to the influx of freshmen. The more 
direct way was through the agency of the S. A. T. C. 
It will be recalled that in the fall of 1918, two 
months before the Armistice, the government of the 
United States promised virtual temporary exemp- 
tion from the operation of the selective draft to all 
young men between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
one who should enroll at the opening of that school 
year in a college or a university as members of the 
Students’ Army Training Corps. The organization 
bearing that name was improvised overnight and 
forthwith installed at practically all institutions of 
higher learning having as many as one hundred men. 
It was designed to afford military instruction intro- 
ductory to that of the training camps while permit- 
ting the student-soldiers to pursue certain academic 
courses. The theory underlying the plan and 
extensively: promulgated in connection with it was 
that even the brief and fragmentary college training 
thus afforded would be of sufficient value in the 
preparation of officer material to justify the enorm- 
ous expense and trouble involved. How that theory 
would have looked after, say, a year’s trial in 
practice, we shall never know. The new organiza- 
tion started off pretty well in some institutions— 
chiefly the smaller ones—and pretty badly in others. 
After the Armistice it was, of course, closed out as 
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The freshman load begins 


quickly as possible. But the point here is that in 
the month of September, 1918, every young man— 
literally every one—in this country between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty inclusive had brought 
home to him individually, in a connection which he 
regarded as possibly one of life and death, the fact 
that the government of the United States attached 
a very high and definite value to college training. 
It was such an advertisement for higher education 
as the world had never seen before. Of course it 
drew young men into the colleges and universities 
by tens of thousands. Some of them would have 
come anyway, but many would not—and a large 
number of the latter group remained or returned. 
Furthermore, the advertisement inevitably reached 
many thousands not directly affected at the moment: 
younger (and older) brothers, sisters, school fel- 
lows and parents with minds divided between 
college and business for their sons or daughters. 
Undoubtedly the direct returns from that stupen- 
dous advertisement are still coming in. 


UT the war worked in another more indirect 

way to the same effect. Thousands of young 
men, twenty-one to thirty years old, who had 
gone from high school into stores and offices 
and factories and were fast settling down into 
routine jobs with little or no future, were violently 
snatched out of their ruts; summarily dispatched 
to Georgia, to Great Lakes, to Hoboken, to France; 
forced into contact with new personalities, scenes 
and conditions; driven to think and feel, as they 
might never have done otherwise in the whole 
course of their lives. When it was all over, a con- 
siderable number of these men came back with one 
dominant idea and purpose: namely, that whatever 
might befall them they would not slip back into the 
old dull grooves; that somehow they were going to 
make something different of their lives. Many of 
them had collated with this determination the fact 
that most of their officers, often younger than them- 


THE FRESHMAN FLOOD 


selves, were college men, 
and had thus decided that 
the way out tor them was 
college. This account, let 
me add, is not based upon 
a priori theorizing but upon 
some hundreds of conversa- 
tions with men in whom 
exactly the process de- 
scribed had actually taken 
place and who were apply- 
ing to me (as an officer of 
admissions of a certain 
western university) in con- 
sequence. 


has been caused by the war, 
may we not expect that it 
will presently recede and 
permit the colleges to re- 
turn to “normalcy”? I 
think it probable that the 
tide will recede a little 
for the next two or three years. But not much nor 


for long. For the war, in this connection as in so 


many others, merely brought into sudden relief a 
condition which already existed but which would 
without the war have been tardier of recognition. The 
new condition that affects college enrollments inheres 
in the fact that the United States is no longer, to 
anything like the extent it was even thirty years ago, 
a land of easy opportunity for the untrained man. 
The man who was twenty-one in the year of the 
Columbian Exposition, unschooled and penniless, 
but with natural brains and grit, has, with reason- 
ably good luck, become the captain of industry of 
today—witness the success stories in the current 
number of any popular magazine. But the gospel 
of those stories is misleading to the young men who 
will cast their first ballots in the fall of 1922. In 
the short generation intervening most of the natural 
openings for enterprise have been cornered. Nearly 
the whole commerce and industry of the country 
has been organized and even centralized. The 
result is that the young man of today who is without 
capital, no matter how much natural ability and 


A cabbage field of students 
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~However, if the flood © 
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determination he may have, 
must ordinarily go to work, 
not on his own, but for 
somebody else. And as an 
employe he has, in nine 
cases out of ten, practically 
no chance of substantial ad- 
vancement unless he has 
some specific training— 
which means, by and large, 
of course, college or uni- 
versity or both. A realiza- 
tion of this fact is spread- 
ing with considerable rapid- 
ity; the war only accelerat- 
ed it. Fundamentally it is 
this realization on the part 
of young men and women 
and their parents that is 
sending these appalling 
hordes into the colleges. The flood will not per- 
manently recede. In fact it has only begun to rise! 


ihe this reasoning is correct and the swollen enroll- 
ments of the colleges and universities are to 
continue and presently to swell still more, it is worth 
while to consider seriously how the standards and 
processes of our higher education are likely to be 
affected. What evil results must we fear? What 
good ones may we hope for? 

Many people will think at once of the situation 
which has already arisen: overcrowded classes and 
laboratories and libraries, and overworked facul- 
ties, with the consequent lowering of the effective- 
ness of all the instruction given and the cutting 
down of research. This situation is bad enough. 
It is bad for the students; undergraduates in col- 
lege at the present time are undoubtedly receiving 
instruction considerably inferior in quality to that 
obtained by the men and women who were grad- 
uated, say, between 1910 and 1916. And it is even 
tragically bad for college teachers, whose scientific 
productivity is cut off, and whose health will in some 
cases be permanently injured. | 

This matter need not, however, detain us long. 
The present crisis was unavoidable, and it is being 
taken care of as fast as possible. 

I say the crisis was unavoidable. Those inclined 
to be critical may allege that if college presidents 
had really been educational statesmen, as they 
should be, they would have foreseen this huge in- 
crease in the demand for college training and would 
have made provision for it. The answer is that, 
in many cases at least, they did foresee it; but that 
neither state legislatures nor private donors will 
give money to educational institutions to provide 
for expansion that is merely foreseen. Not until 
the expansion has actually occurred and acute dis- 
tress resulted can increased funds be extorted. This 
is unfortunate, but it is an obdurate fact which col- 
lege presidents cannot alter. If they could alter 
it, they would live longer. : 

And now that the college and university presi- 
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dents can exhibit the new needs as existent and 
pressing, they are giving themselves—with a devo- 


tion which we should consider beyond praise if we 


did not take it for granted in college ofiicers—to 
obtaining the increased funds that are necessary. 
They have already, since 1918, added many mil- 
lions to the revenues of higher education and are 
unremittingly in quest of further millions, as all 
possible donors and all state legislators will testify. 
Eventually they will get them. More lecture halls 
will be built, and new laboratories and libraries. 
Faculties will be enlarged. Classes will be reduced 
to a proper size, and teaching schedules cut down 
to a’point which will again enable men to do the 
best work of which they are capable. In all these 
matters college officers are doing everything pos-? 
sible, and need, not criticism, but sympathetic sup-’ 
port. [ 

Well, then—when adequate funds have been 
secured and the new buildings put up and more 
teachers employed, will everything be all right 
again, or at any rate as near to all right as it was 
in 1916? ‘That is the real question. I am afraid 
the answer is likely to be in the negative. 

What I fear is a marked increase in the tendency 
to regimentation and mechanization which was al- 
ready apparent enough in the larger institutions be- 
fore the present crisis. 

This point is so important that I must do my best 
to make clear exactly what I mean by those two 
awkward words: regimentation and mechanization. 

It has been said, I think truly, that the ideal of 
higher education is represented by Mark Hopkins 
sitting on a log in.the woods with an interested 
student on the other end of the log—the two of 
them engaged, presumably, in an eager discussion 
of the problems of moral philosophy. Why does 
that picture represent the ideal? Well, in the first 
place, no doubt, because in this imaginary situation 
the teacher was able to give his younger companion 
a full quantum of individual attention, to adapt his 
informal instruction. fully to the kinks of that parti- 
cular student’s bias and stage of development, while 
the student had full opportunity to express, and thus 
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to develop, vivify, verify and correct, his own re- 
actions along the way. But I think there is another 
important aspect of the matter: namely, that the 
student’s sedentary presence on the log may be sup- 
posed to have been wholly voluntary and disinter- 
ested. He was not there, we may assume, to avoid 
being reported to the dean’s office for cutting, serv- 
ing part of a time-sentence imposed upon him as a 


A liberal education 


requirement for a credit in philosophy, but because 
of a genuine interest in the subject itself! 


Ae soon as you bring Professor Hopkins home 
from the woods and put him in a classroom with 
ten students before him instead of one, some of the 
ideal quality of the situation vanishes. The pro- 
fessor inevitably begins to shape his teaching, not 
to the real needs of an actual, live boy, but to the 
more or less imaginary capacity of a composite 
photograph of ten boys. The boys’ opportunity for 
self-expression and self-realization is, moreover, 
greatly reduced, remaining at best one-tenth that 
enjoyed by the fortunate lad on the ideal log. And, 
finally, among the ten there are almost sure to be 
one or two who would not be in the class at all if 
they had not taken it under some sort of compulsion, 
who secretly wish moral philosophy at the devil 
Gooch (oes giiplerc for Eyaeae a Reba te 
hour staring out of the window in a wistful dream 
of going fishing. 

In spite of all this, Professor Hopkins will con- 
tinue to do good work with his ten students. Nay, 
he will still do good work when the class has grown 
to twenty-five or thirty. There are even compensa- 
tions. ‘he partially expressed reactions of ten or 
twenty-five different students will bring out aspects 
of the questions under discussion which would prob- 
ably have been overlooked in the lonely colloquy in 
the woods; and a generous emulation may be in- 
duced that really stimulates study and thought itself. 
Moreover, in a college which would have only 
twenty-five or thirty in philosophy—an institution of 
three hundred, say—where the president or the 
dean knows every one of his students reasonably 
well, there ought not to be many lads sent into the 
course to whom it will be of no interest and hence 
of no value. 

But suppose this little college or university comes 
enddenly in the rnnrese at a Anzen vearc ta -have 4 
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thousand students, then five thousand, then twelve 
thousand. Is it not evident that a process of regi- — 
mentation must result, which involves the negation — 
of most of the virtues not only of the log scene but 
of the small class in the small college? The process 
develops quite unavoidably. Nobody is to blame 
during the transition period while new resources are 
being sought to catch up with the new needs of the 
institution. 
During that space of time, which is likely to 
extend over several years (for new millions do not — 
come easily), you have, willy nilly and to the great — 
regret and distress of the college officers concerned, 
a wholesale handling of the young men and 
women whom it rapidly becomes customary to de- 
nominate the “student body.” ‘They are herded 
into huge classes, classes containing sixty, eighty, or 
a hundred students instead of twenty or cheng 
in which any pretence at “individual attention” be- 
comes absurd. The individual student, moreover, 
is sent where there is space for him, rather than 
where his personal needs make it desirable for him 
to go. He needs biology, but there is room only in 
logic; logic goes down on his program. Don’t re- 
proach his dean or ‘‘advisor.” That officer tries 
desperately, especially at first, to keep one eye on 
the educational realities—on the young man’s or 


young woman’s tastes, preparation, and purposes— 


but his other eye is fatally hypnotized by his table 
of classroom capacities and his list of ‘‘full sections.” 
He must give heed to that table and that list: if 
there are only ninety desks in the biological labora- 
tory, and these have already been assigned for every 
hour of the day, what can he do? The lad must 
take logic—it will be valuable mental discipline any- 
wav for his subsequent scientific studies. 

All this is not only bad in itself for the time being 
and for the students originally affected, but it soon 
develops into an attitude and a tradition; the atti- 
tude and tradition that the individual student is a 
cipher, a name in a card index. Let him have what 
he wants if possible, of course; but if that is not pos- 
sible he must take what he can get. His teachers 
hardly expect to know his name. Certainly they do 
not expect to know anything else about him—to have 
any personal contacts with him. Sit on a log with 
him? Absurd! The new point of view—I hope 
I have shown how naturally, how inevitably even, it 
is developed—finds expression in a jest which is 
perennially popular among the faculties of the larger 


‘institutions: ‘The university would be a fine place 


for the professors if it weren’t for the students.” 
Of course it is only a jest. But Mark Hopkins 
would not have made it, nor would he have laughed 
at it. 


Ee ee during the same _ transition 
period, another parallel development goes on, 
which eventually becomes an embodiment of the 
depersonalizing, regimenting tendencies already 
described, and works for their perpetuation. I 
mean the development of the institution’s machinery 
of rules and records. This is quite as natural as the 
rest of the process. When vour students have be- 
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come names in a card index, it is very necessary— 
it wasn’t necessary before—that that card index be 
eficiently maintained, and that regulations be de- 
vised for sorting out the names and disposing of 
them; and incidentally, of course, disposing of the 
live young human entities whom those names repre- 
sent. The result is a quite new emphasis on the 
mechanical and quantitative aspects of the educa- 
tional process, on those points of which a card index 
can take cognizance; to be specific, on grades and 
credits. . The registrar’s office, where the students’ 
grades and credits are recorded, tends to become 
the heart of the institution. I was once solemnly 
asked in a faculty meeting (being myself at that 
time a registrar), apropos of a proposed new kind 
of course, whether the registrar’s office could keep 


records on work done in the manner suggested. The 


implication was that if the new departure under 
consideration would strain the existing system of 
records it should not be undertaken. My own 
(somewhat ungracious) answer was that the regis- 
trar’s ofice would keep records on anything, and 
that the convenience of that office ought not to be 
so much as considered in connection with any point 
of educational policy; but the question itself betrays 
the domination which the machinery centering in 
the records comes to exercise upon academic 
minds. 

It may be objected that records of grades and 
credits are kept in small institutions as well; that 
this evil, if it be an evil, is not peculiar to the 
numerically great universities and cannot therefore 
be attributed to increased enrollments. It is true 
that records exist in little colleges of two or three 
hundred students. But the difference is that very 
little attention is paid to them there. Having func- 
tioned for half a dozen years as an inspector of 
colleges and visited between forty and fifty of the 
smaller institutions in several middle western states, 
I speak on this point from definite personal know- 
ledge. The records of the smaller colleges are very 
badly kept—which may be said, paradoxically, to be 
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a good way to keep them. The registrar, who is 
probably primarily a professor of Greek, will, if 
you insist, dig up an old ledger or an index box 
from a bottom drawer in some dusty cubby-hole of 
an office. Probably you will find that the records 
are a semester or so in arrears—haven't been 
“written up’ yet. Gross inefficiency? No doubt; 
The real 


but that isn’t the heart of the difference. 


A few freshman laboratories 


point is that in such colleges, if any such still exist, 
the teachers know the students themselves. They 
don’t have to rely on a bookkeeper’s figures for in- 
formation about their capacities, needs, growth, 
and achievement. A file of grades and credits some- 
where in the background does very little harm if it 
is habitually ignored, if promotion and honors, 
demotion and disgrace, expulsion and graduation 
are only theoretically based on the record but sub- 
stantially on real knowledge of live human _ be- 
ings. © 

But when the enrollment comes to be counted in 
four figures or five, with the tradition of faculty 
aloofness well established, the committees on hon- 
ors, on discipline, and on graduation necessarily fall 
back on the records. It may happen that no single 
member of the committee knows personally the 
student under consideration 
for the moment. Then the. 
unreality of the items which 
the records can furnish gets 
in its deadly work. 

The items which the rec- 
ords furnish, as they are 
kept at present in all Amer- 
ican colleges and universi- 
ties, include grades and 
credits. I have referred to 
these items as unreal—that 
is, as very meagerly, and 
sometimes falsely, repre- 
sentative of concrete real- 
ities in the intellects and 
souls of living adolescents. 
A brief consideration will, 
I believe, establish the fact 
of this unreality. Two 
young men take a course in 
Shakespeare extending over 
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a semester of eighteen weeks and covering three or 
four of the tragedies and as many comedies. They 
recite briefly three or four times, write several 
quizzes, hand in a term paper, and take an examina- 
tion at the end. One of them conscientiously reads 
all the plays, and is profoundly impressed by Ham- 
let, Othello and Lear, so that his whole spiritual life 
becomes a different thing from what it was before 
or would have been if he had not taken the course; 
but he has not attained the degree of mental play- 
fulness, essentially a matter of sophistication, to 
enable him to care for As You Like It and Much 
Ado about Nothing. In his recitations and quizzes 
he is honest enough to confess his lack of apprecia- 
tion of the comedies, but he is too reticent or too 
inexpressive to describe at all convincingly what the 
tragedies have meant to him. His fellow class- 
mate, a glib young chap really absorbed during most 
of the semester in the preparations for the junior 
ball, “does” the plays in Lamb’s Tales, makes care- 
ful note of the instructor’s catchwords, and stars in 
all his recitations and tests. The first student is 
likely to draw a mark of C (passing), the second, 
A. This could not have happened with Mark Hop- 
kins, either on the log or in his classroom; but it 
happens constantly in our universities today. And 
the committee on honors sees only the C and the A. 


S for credits, the difficulty with them consists 
in the fact that they are designed for the meas- 
urement and equation of entities which are by 
their nature immeasurable and incomparable. The 
standard definition of a credit, which may be read 
in any current college catalogue, runs somewhat as 
follows: ‘“‘The work of a class meeting once a week 
for a semester, with the necessary preparation, or 
the equivalent in laboratory, shop, or drawing 
room.”’ Thus both the young men described in the 
preceding paragraph received, since the course met 
three times a week, three credits in Shakespeare. 
This is weighing the imponderable with a venge- 
ance | 
But the full beauty of credits emerges only when 
we consider their application to the curriculum as 
a whole. ‘The work of a class meeting three hours 
_a week’’—that is, any class. Shakespeare or Stock- 
Judging, Greek or Steam Boilers, Calculus or 
Botany or Band Instruments. And the credits in 
subjects quite as various as these are added together 
‘to make up the total number of credits required for 
a degree. Most of us will recall the difficulty with 
which, in about the second grade of the elementary 
school, there was impressed upon us the impropriety 
of adding four cows and two apples. We confidently 
maintained that the answer was six. When Teacher 
demanded, ‘‘Six what?’’ we were stumped, but we 
clung for a good while to a secret belief in the 
validity of our total. It is the same elementary 
mistake that college professors and administrators 
make with their credits and degrees. Only they 
are a little more ingenious in replies than you and 
I were at the age of seven. When we are told that 
one hundred and twenty is the number that repre- 
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sents a degree and we ask, ‘‘One hundred and twenty 
what?” they boldly answer, “One hundred and 
twenty credits’’—as if the hocus pocus of that mean- 
ingless word made any real difference. 


Ree upshot of the matter is, then, that a rapid 
increase of college and university enrollments 
tends to devitalize, by depersonalizing, the whole 
process of higher education. It results in an aloof- 
ness of the teachers from the students that breaks 
the electric connection on which the whole process 
fundamentally depends. Instead we have—I come 
back to my awkward words—regimentation and 
mechanization, eventually embodied and perpetu- 


‘ated in a system of regulations and records which 


attempts to measure and-evaluate educational im- 
ponderabilities by essentially meaningless symbols. 
This was what happened during the years of rela- 
tively moderate growth between 1890 and 1916, 
and I cannot see how it can fail to be happening to a 
still greater extent under the pressure of the im- 
moderate growth that is taking place now. 

There is, however, this element of hope in the 
present situation, that the evils described above are 
becoming so acute as to press upon the most habitu- 
ated attention and possibly to obtain a hearing for 
criticism and suggestions of change that would not 
have been listened to at all in 1916. 

But what form should change take? I can see 
no remedy except to retrace our steps, to move back 
in the direction of Mark Hopkins on his log or at 
any rate in his small classroom with his small group 
of personally known hearers. Education, in so far 
as it is anything more than mere instruction, nay, 
even instruction that can count for anything, in any 
of the humane subjects, at least, such as literature, 
philosophy, history, economics, pure science, and 
the fine arts, involves personal contact, personal in- 
fluence, the passing of the living spark of enthusiasm 
and insight from mind to mind—without the insulat- 
ing interposition all the time of the professor’s 
desk. 

But what does this mean? Abolish the universi- 
ties, and set up small colleges instead in every 
Squash Corners to take care of these tens of thous- 
ands of matriculants? 

Not necessarily. There are vast advantages in 
the single huge institution with the great library, 
the expensive scientific apparatus, and the nationally 
and internationally famous scholars in many fields 
which only such an institution can possibly bring to- 
gether. But it does mean, I think, a very great 
administrative and educational decentralization of 
these institutions—the breaking up of their enorm- 
ous faculties and student bodies into small groups. 
Call these groups “‘colleges,” “‘schools,” “divisions,” 
“departments,” or what you like. The essential 
thing is that each of these units, centered about the 
major subject interest of the students adhering to 
it, shall be small enough so that the students and 
professors composing it shall all know one another 
personally and more or less intimately and work 
together as enthusiastic co-seekers after knowledge. 
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and truth in that field. It will not matter that one 
such group of students and teachers may know but 
slightly the teachers and students in the numerous 
other groups working on the same. campus, any 
more than it mattered in the golden days of the 
small college, years ago, that there was little com- 
merce between Williams and Amherst. 

I think it would be found in practice that to 
attain the end desired each unit would have to be 
granted a considerable degree of independence and 
autonomy—authority to establish and revise its own 
courses and curricula, to keep its own separate 
records (which would speedily decline in im- 


portance), to administer its own discipline and 
honors. 

All of which is directly opposed to the present 
strong centralizing tendency in practically all the 
universities and very nearly unthinkable to many 
presidents and deans. 


It is only fair to add that such a reversal of the 
present tendency would undoubtedly involve real 
losses. These would include a considerable lower- 
ing of efficiency in many external matters, the for- 
feiture of some economies developed through years 
of zealous stewardship, even some _ variability 
among the divisions or units in the maintenance of 
the sacred standards. But what does it profit an 
educational institution if it gain the whole world of 
“efficiency” and lose its own soul in the form of vital 
contact between teachers and the taught? 


GS a dozen years of arduous service as an 
agent (by virtue of the positions I held) of the 
very tendency I am here deploring, I have become 
profoundly convinced that my labors were, in the 
main, works of the devil—that the whole tendency 
itself must be reversed if we are to save our colleges 
and universities alive. 


THE GRADUATING CLASS! 


“We Are the English Soldiers” 


By R. W. BABCOCK 


Y western freshmen include, often, besides 
the arts and science men, students in en- 
gineering and agriculture. Engineer fresh- 
men come trooping into freshman English 

with their fingers crossed, a slight smile of superior 
contempt flitting across their manly features. They 
are the descendants of John Locke, of the “Uni- 
versity of the North.”’ Would that Cardinal New- 
man himself might revisit this earthly Paradise and 
teach these young Calibans for one hour—to be 


exact, for fifty minutes. Agricultural freshmen have 
somewhat the same attitude toward English, but 
they labor under the infantry stigma—‘‘with the dirt 
behind their ears.” Now when one combines such 
Ulster and Sinn Fein freshman elements (for they 
do not overlove each other) with commerce stu- 
dents, pre-medics, liberal arts, and ‘‘coeds’”’ (sub- 
divided themselves into liberal arts, music and home 
economics )—one has a fairly heterogeneous fresh- 
man class. The mere administration of such a group 
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by class cards is an art in itself. The teaching of 
it rivals the skill of Houdini and George Cohan. 

There is another aspect of western freshmen that 
overwhelms the young instructor. It is the absence 
of intellectual standard. The diversity of prepara- 
tory foundation in a single western freshman section 
is incredible. The result has been the formation of 
a few “‘sub-freshman”’ sections, wherein fall all poor 
wretches who cannot survive the first two or three 
weeks’ tests of a semester. They get no credit for 
this Satanic course—it lasts half a year—while the 
instructor—well, one wishes to preserve composure, 
and proceed. 

The sections as a whole suffer three times a week 
throughout a whole year under the precarious 
dominance of a single—generally young and hyster- 
ical—instructor. Both class and instructor, it seems 
to me, would find relief in the introduction of a 
system which would let the department pass in re- 
view before the freshmen by means of a lecture 
given in the middle of each week by a ranking pro- 
fessor. In this way they would have relief for one 
day at least from the peculiar inefficiency of a young 
genius, half scared to death. As to the lightening 
of responsibility on the instructoral shoulders, that 
may well be inferred. 


COMBED. will begin to say that freshmen 
study other things besides English. Quite so, 
but English covers a whole freshman class much 
more comprehensively than do other freshman sub- 
jects. English is compulsory for all colleges in a 
western university, so that freshman education ap- 
pears in its most uniform, though not sublimest, 
aspect in freshman English. The fact remains also 
that freshman mathematics in a western university 
often boasts a sub-freshman section, to match the 
English. And it would be a revealing field for 
statisticians to check up the correspondence in fresh- 
men buried in both sub-freshman English and sub- 
freshman mathematics. There is more consistency 
in mediocrity than one might expect offhand, on the 
self-evident difference of the two studies. 

As to the numbers of freshmen in the West— 
‘they are myriad. The recent war resulted, in Wis- 
consin for example, in educational legislation—the 
Bonus Act of the state. By its terms all ex-service 
men of Wisconsin were granted thirty dollars a 
month “and books” for specified educational resi- 
dence at the state university. The immediate effect 
of the law was to start toward Madison a flood of 
freshmen such as this state had never before seen. 
I have not the exact figures, nor are they necessary, 
but during the two years I “instructed” in Madison, 
the enrollment reached somewhere near seven thous- 
and and eight thousand, respectively. And so far 
as I can ascertain, the flood has not receded greatly. 


“WE ARE THE ENGLISH SOLDIERS” 


Now as to the types this flood brought in: every 
type of man from ditch digger to specialized artisan 
appeared, all convinced by the lessons of the army 
that it was education that accounted for an ofh- 
cer’s commission, and education they were deter- 
mined to get. They were nervous, diffiident, per- 
sistent—in some cases, impossibly ignorant—in- 
dividuals, who provided a young instructor with 
many worrisome speculations at times; at others, 
with speechless admiration for the yearning of such 
older men for an education which he himself took 
too much for granted. These men always came 
racing up to the desk the first day with a plea for 
mercy because they had not “been to school’’ for 
several years. One man forty-one years old faced 
me in one class; I had several over thirty. But be- 
fore the semester was over, those freshmen had, by 
sheer will power, dug themselves out of a mass of 
inefhcient ignorantisms and climbed to within the 
ranking few of each section. Their ambition was 
achieved. They had come back in education, and I 
doubt not they returned to civil life, as from the 
army, with an increase of self-confidence such as 
only mental self-control can produce. 

This year the story is different. I am at another 
university, and I have, as freshman bonus men, a 
telephone operator, a schoolmaster, a chemist, a 
farmer, a business man, and one other unknown 
who has just been transferred to me from another 
section. All are as mature as I, except possibly the 
farmer, and the school teacher and the business man 
lead their respective freshman sections, with the 
chemist not far behind. Perhaps it is a pity that 
such promising types are now disappearing from the 
freshman class lists, but from their point of view the 
satisfaction must be immense. 


ies is a remarkable phenomenon—what might be 

termed, in a Fourth of July oration, Young 
America’s quest for knowledge. Youth everywhere 
seems to want to learn something, both of life and 
books. There was a man in my class in Harvard 
who at the beginning of his senior year applied to 
the class committee for a roommate to live in the 
Yard. Three years he had spent in College House 
eking out a solitary existence and starving himself 
to stay put in the college for the sake of an educa- 
tion. That is an extreme, possibly, but I dare say 
there were many others not far behind him in the 
“capacity for suffering.’ And at present I have in 
a “make-up” freshman section an engineer who 
came here this year with ten dollars in his pocket. 
He studies some time between ten p. M. and six 
A. M., sleeping between lessons! From the instruc- 
tor’s point of view one wonders how much will 
power it takes to fail a man of that type. He repre- 
sents educational determination. 


Henri Fabre 


By CHARLES BUXTON GOING 
With Photographs by PAUL HENRI FABRE 


HEN Henri Fabre retired to Serig- 
nan, to that little weed-grown patch 
~ of ground which he has immortal- 
ray VE? /X ized as his ‘““Harmas,”’ he was fifty- 
aa six years of age. He had published 
Ve but a single volume of the insect 

cE studies by which he was to become 
world-famous. All the spare moments of twenty- 
eight years had been devoted to the collection of 
enough material for that one book; twenty-eight 
years during which his growing vision of the marvels 
awaiting discovery, his ever mounting passion of 
anxiety to dedicate himself to the task, had seemed 
to beat uselessly against barriers that rose higher 
and stronger the more he struggled to break 
through. He wrote in one of his autobiographical 
chapters: 


For forty years have I fought with steadfast courage 
against the paltry plagues of life; and the long-wished-for 
laboratory has come at last. What it has cost me in 
perseverance and relentless work I will not try to say. It 
has come; and with it—a more serious condition—perhaps 
a little leisure... . The wish is realized. It is a little 
late, oh my pretty insects! I greatly fear that the peach is 
offered me when I am beginning to have no teeth wherewith 
to eat it... . Yet this is what I have wished for: a bit 
of land, oh not so very large, but fenced in to avoid the 
drawbacks of a public way; an abandoned, barren, sun- 
scorched bit of land favored by 
thistles : and by wasps and 
bees... « Yes, this was my 
wish, my dream, always cherish- 
ed, always vanishing into the 
mists of the future... the 
Eden of bliss where I mean to 
live henceforth alone with the 
insect. Forty years of desperate 
‘struggle have won it for me. 


The forty years of bond- 
_age of which Fabre speaks 
‘so feelingly dated back to 
his first employment as pupil- 
teacher in the normal school 
of Vaucluse, and covered his 
successive engagements as 
instructor and assistant pro- — 
fessor of physics at Carpent- 
ras, Ajaccio in Corsica, and 
Avignon, and his decade of 
activity in the production of 
text books. The works by 
which the world generally 
knows him—nine of the 
ten great volumes on _ in- 
sect life—came after his 
withdrawal to Serignan, and 


HENRI FABRE 
Born Sept. 22, 1823; died Oct. 11, 1915 
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occupied him almost up to his ninetieth year. But 
one must have some perspective of the earlier and 
less known portion of his life as a teacher, and of 
his still more remote childhood, to understand not 
merely the ecstasy with which he welcomed his long 
delayed freedom, but the extraordinary genius of 
the man himself. 

He owed absolutely nothing to heredity, to any 
sympathy or encouragement from his family or as- 
sociates, to educational opportunity, or to the cir- 
cumstances of his lot. All these were against him. 
He came of the poorest Provencal peasant stock, 
almost or quite illiterate. Hlenri’s inspired curiosity 
in the natural world around him, already stirring 
in the barefooted child of seven as he herded 
ducklings to and from the brook, filled the hours 
with eager observation and his pockets with raptur- 
ously collected treasures of the field; but it aroused 
his parents only to distress and rebuke. 

“You rascal!” cried his father; “I send you to 
mind the ducks and you amuse yourself picking up 
stones, as if there were not enough of them all 
around the house. Make haste and throw them: 
away!’ -Broken hearted, he obeyed. Quartz crys- 
tals, mica flakes, petrifactions, heavenly blue beetle, 
all are thrown on the rubbish heap outside the door. 
His mother bewailed her lot. ‘A nice thing, bring- 
ing up children to see them turn out so badly! 
You'll bring me to my grave. 
Green stuff I don’t so much 
mind; it does for the rabbits. 
But stones, which ruin your 
pockets—poisonous animals 
which’ll sting your hand— 
what good are they to you, 
silly? There’s no doubt 
about it—someone has 
thrown a spell over you!”’ 

“Yes, my poor mother,” 
Fabre writes a half century 
later, “you were right in 
your simplicity. A spell had 
been cast over me. I admit 
it today.” 

His earliest schooling he 
describes as having been 
given in a room “which was 
at once a school, a kitchen, 
a bedroom, a dining room 
and at times a chicken house 
and a piggery.’’ Here were 
taught the alphabet, “at 
most, in French, a few selec- 
tions from sacred history.” 
Latin was read that the little 
pupils might sing the vespers 
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THE WILD GARDEN, THE GREAT SCIENTIST’S INSECT PRESERVE 


WHERE HE LIVED AND WORKED 


Above — the formal garden. 
At the right*is Fabre’s labor- 
atory. With a few unassum- 
ing acres and the simplest of 
materials Fabre made his far- 
reaching scientific discoveries 
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correctly. ‘The more advanced scholars tried to 
decipher manuscript. History? Geography? No 
one ever heard of them. What difference did it 
make to us if the earth was round or square? Gram- 
mar the master troubled his head very little about, 
and we still less. Arithmetic? Yes, we did a little 
of that, but not under that learned name. We called 
it ‘sums.’ ”’ 

In Rodez college, which he entered at ten years 
of age, he got ‘‘a smattering of Latin and gram- 
mar,” his functions as serving-boy in the chapel en- 
titling him to free instruction as a day boarder. He 
says he “cut a good figure in composition and trans- 
lation”; but the dearest memory seems to have been 
that he “rarely ever failed, on Sundays and Thurs- 
days (the weekly holiday in French schools) to go 
and see if the cowslip or the yellow daffodil were 
making their appearance in the meadows, if the 
linnet was hatching in the juniper bushes, if the cock- 
chafers were plopping down from the wind-shaken 
poplars. Thus was the sacred spark kept aflame, 
even brighter than before.” aes 

And so, after an interruption due to a crisis in 
the family poverty, he passed to the primary normal 
school of Vaucluse, where he was “‘assured of food 
—dried chestnuts and chick-peas’’ and acted as as- 
sistant to the headmaster. The scientific teaching 
in the normal school ‘‘was on an exceedingly modest 
scale, consisting mainly of arithmetic with a few 
odds and ends of geometry. Physics was hardly 
touched. We were taught a little meteorology in 
a summary fashion; a word or two about a red 
moon, a white frost, dew, sun and wind. Of natural 
history, absolutely nothing. Chemistry was never 
mentioned either.”’ But he had a certain freedom, 
so long as the class work under his charge went 
along smoothly. He continues: 


While a dictation lesson was being corrected around me, 
I would examine, in the recesses of my desk, the oleander’s 
fruit, the snapdragon’s seed-vessel, the wasp’s sting and the 
ground-beetle’s wing case.... With this foretaste of 
natural science, picked up haphazard and by stealth, I left 
school more deeply in love than ever with insects and 
flowers. And yet I had to give it all up. That wider 
education which would have to be my source of livelihood 
in the future demanded this imperiously. Natural history 
could not bring me anywhere. The educational system of 
the time kept it at a distance, as unworthy of association 
with Latin and Greek. Mathematics remained, with its 
very simple equipment—a blackboard, a bit of chalk, and a 
few books. 


And with this equipment (the blackboard rented 
at five francs a year) he went on alone and unaided. 


I flung myself with might and main into conic sections 
and the calculus. . . . Next came the physical sciences, 
studied in the same manner, with an impossible laboratory, 
the work of my own hands. 

Of scientific education, the fruit of college training, I had 
none whatever. I never set foot in a lecture hall except to 
undergo the ordeal of examinations. Without masters, 
without guides, often without books, in spite of poverty, 
that terrible extinguisher, I went ahead. I have received, in 
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all, two lessons of a scientific character in the course of my 
life-—one in anatomy and one in chemistry. 


Such was the schooling of one of the greatest 
naturalists, indeed, one of the greatest intellects, of 
his time. And in the subsequent professorial duties 
for which he had fitted himself by his own initiative 
and energy, he was persistently obstructed—almost 
stopped—in every effort to feed even chance morsels 
to his consuming hunger for natural science, or to 
cultivate his unique talent for its study. How did 
his genius develop? Fabre himself can offer no ex- 
planation. He says, “I was a born animalist. Why 
and how? No answer!” 

Those of us who read the story told with such 
utter, unconscious simplicity, may find, working in 
parallel with the inborn genius of the ‘“animalist,” 
that other form of genius which has been described 
as an infinite capacity for taking pains; and, even 
more significant, a third and rarer type which finds 
wealth of material to work with wherever it hap- 
pens to be, and sufficient equipment and apparatus 
in whatever it happens to have. Fabre’s environ- 
ment was successively that of a ragged urchin on a 
wretched farm or about a rustic tavern; of a coun- 
try school teacher in a Provencal village; of an 
under-professor in a small town; and of a recluse 
living on a couple of barren acres “which no one 
had wanted even for the sowing of a pinch of turnip 
seed.” Yet that barren region, scorched by the sun 
and swept by the mistral, which said nothing and 
revealed nothing to his neighbors, he found full of 
voices, flashing with movement, thrilling with ad- 
venture, saturated with the absorbing interest of 
the lives, the loves, the combats, the social systems, 
the marvelous skill and the mysterious instinct of 
those small creatures which others passed unseeing, 
or crushed indifferently under their feet. Every 
bush, every tiny pond, the pocket under any field 
stone, the crannies of the wall—these were game 
preserves and faunal collections, exhaustless, in- 
finitely varied, sufficient to hold the interest and ab- 
sorb the fascinated study of a lifetime. 

He was, if not the first, certainly the greatest 
of the savants to make entomology not a mere dry 
scheme of terminology and classification, but a mov- 
ing picture of life in some of its strangest and most 
intensely interesting forms. The very same things 
were there for any one to see—are there for us to 
see. Fabre’s gift was the magic by which men’s 
eyes are opened—by which we discover that all 
around us, everywhere, even in the simplest door- 
yard, is potentially the laboratory of the universe. 

This faculty for finding the fascination that lurks 
about the most commonplace is well shown in his 
chapter on the Harmas, in the Life of the Fly. He 
enters the deserted garden and finds it “an earthly 
paradise for the bees and wasps.” . 


All the insect trades have made it their rallying ground. 
Here come the hunters of every kind of game, builders in 
clay, weavers of cotton goods, collectors of pieces cut from 
a leaf or the petal of a flower, architects in pasteboard, 
plasterers mixing mortar, carpenters boring wood, miners 
digging underground galleries, workers handling gold- 
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beaters’ skin, and many more. ... The builder’s men had 
distributed here and there great mounds of sand and heaps 
of stones, with a view to running up some surrounding 
walls. The work dragged on slowly and the materials found 
occupants from the first year. “The mason-bees had chosen 
the interstices between the stones for a dormitory. The 
powerful-eyed lizard had selected a cave wherein to lie in 
wait for the passing scarab... . ‘The sand sheltered a dif- 
ferent colony. Here the digger wasps were sweeping the 
thresholds of their burrows; the Languedocian sphex was 
dragging her prey by the antennae; another hunting wasp was 
storing her preserves of frog-hoppers. 

Bolder still, the wasp has taken possession of the dwelling 
house. On my door-sill nestles the white-banded sphex. 
When I go indoors I must be careful not to damage her 
burrows. ‘The embrasure of the closed window provides 
an apartment of a mild temperature for another species of 
hunting wasp. ‘The earth-built nest is fixed against the 
freestone wall. On the mouldings of the Venetian blinds 
a few stray mason-bees build their group of cells. Inside 
the outer shutter, left ajar, another kind of mason-wasp 
constructs her little earthen dome. The common wasp and 
the solitary wasp are my dinner guests. 
ee 

These are just such intruders as any incoming 
tenant might find in any vacant house. But while 
most householders would have crushed the creatures 
and swept them out as noxious, and most academic 
naturalists would have contented themselves with 
merely identifying, classifying and dismissing the 
species, Fabre took them into intimate and obser- 
vant companionship as little peoples whose indus- 
tries, architecture, domestic establishments, hunting 
methods, cycles of life change, are (as his descrip- 
tions prove) as engrossing as’ any romance. 

The apparatus he used in his insect studies was 
as universally obtainable as the subjects he was in- 
vestigating. A laboratory to him meant primarily 
a wild garden to which insects would be attracted, 
and a room with a plain table for indoor work. 
Almost everything else, of a material sort, could be 
improvised from the simple belongings of the 
simplest of households. "The same extraordinary 
vision which discovered a marvel of nature’s 
methods in the scorpion hunting his prey or the 
wasp establishing her family on the window ledge, 
found the equipment for his experiments in the 
kitchen or the sewing room. Even the microscope 
—his one piece of expensive apparatus (and that a 
gift) was rarely used, an ordinary magnifying glass 
sufficing for almost all purposes. Minute anatomy 
he dissected “with a sharp pair of scissors from the 
family work-basket and a couple of needles stuck 
into a vine shoot.” 

“My hypodermic syringe” (for some remarkable 
demonstrations of the action of sting poisons), he 
says, “is of the simplest. It consists of a little glass 
tube tapering sharply at one end. By drawing in 
my breath I fill it with the liquid to be tested. I ex- 
pel the contents by blowing.” For the most part, 
we find him using pans of sand with wire-gauze cov- 
ers; glass tubes, with two plugs of sorghum pith; 
fruit jars with a layer of sand; sections of bamboo 
cane; even paper bags. Rarely does he deplore the 
lack of more elaborate appliances. 
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More often his attitude is one of impatience with 
great outlay for small results, as when he writes: 

Laboratories ate being founded on our Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts, where people cut up small sea animals 
of but meagre interest to us. “They spend a small fortune 
in powerful microscopes, delicate dissecting instruments, 
engines of capture, boats, fishing crews, aquariums, to find 
out how the yolk of an annelid’s egg is constructed... . 
When shall we have an entomological laboratory for the 
study not of the dead insect steeped in alcohol, but of the 
living insect; a laboratory having for its object the instinct, 
the manner of living, the work, the struggles, the propaga- 
tion, of that little world with which agriculture and philo- 
sophy have most seriously to reckon? A gorgeous 
equipment may be all very well for laboratories wherein the 
cells and fibres of the dead are consulted at great expense, 
but such magnificence is of doubtful utility when we have 
to study the actions of the living. It is the humble make- 
shift, of no value, that stumbles on the secrets of life. 


The emergence of an intellect like Fabre’s, from 
such ancestry and environment, is one of the mys- 
teries of creative evolution. Few, indeed, may share 
his genius. More, because it lies so largely within 
the powers of the will, might achieve his passion for 
self-education, or the devoted patience with which 
he would spend hours, prone, crouched, or stand- 
ing under the grilling Midi sun, waiting for some 
critical phenomenon of insect life to pass before his 
eyes. But we all may follow his methods of study- 
ing the life that is brooding or stirring all about us, 
wherever we are, with the means at hand, whatever 
they may be. There is scarcely a schoolhouse in 
America which has not in its own neighborhood 
ample treasuries of nature’s marvels, if only its 
workers can catch from Fabre’s life the secret of 
vision. No matter how barren the equipment or 
how cramped the means, there is room and oppor- 
tunity for the play of the same kind of inspiration 
as that which shone out, world-wide, from that poor 
French garden. In the great naturalist’s own 
words: 


Let us strive, within the measure of our capacity, to 
force a gleam of light from the vast unknown; let us examine 
and question and here and there wrest a few shreds of 
truth. We shall sink under the task; in the present ill- 
ordered state of society, we shall end, perhaps, in the work- 
house! Let us go ahead for all that; our consolation shall 
be that we have increased by one atom the general mass of 
knowledge, the incomparable treasure of mankind.’ 


1 Two biographies in book form are accessible to readers jot English: 
Fabre, Poet of Science, by Dr. G.-V. Legros (Century), and The J,ife of 
Jean Henri Fabre, by his kinsman, the Abbé Augustin Fabre (Dodd 
Mead). Both are translated by Bernard Miall. ; Lae : 

Fabre’s own great contribution to literature and science is his Souvenirs 
Entomologiques in ten volumes. For the English-reading public the 
chronologically arranged Souvenirs have been replaced by a series of 
volumes of essays selected from the original series by translators or 
publishers and regrouped according to theme. These are: Social Life in 
the Insect World, and Wonders of Instinct, translated by Bernard Miall 
(Century); and Life and Love of the Insect (Macmillan), The Life of 
the Spider, The Life of the Fly, The Mason Bees, Bramble Bees and 
Others, The Hunting Wasps, The Life of the Caterpillar, The Life of the 
Grasshopper, The Sacred Beetle and Others, The Mason Wasps, and The 
Life of the Weevil, all translated by the late Alexander Texeira de 
Mattos (Dodd Mead). ‘The Life of the Scorpion was in course of pre- 
paration at the time of Texeira’s death, = | | 

Of secondary importance, though of much intrinsic interest, are the text 
books or juveniles. To this group belong the Story Book of Science, 
Secrets of Everyday Life, Field, Farm and Forest, Animal Life in Field 
and Garden, and Our Humble Helpers, all translated by Florence Constable 
Bicknell, and published by the Century Company. 
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Sq|REAT masses of seaweed of many 
varieties float in that wide, current- 
less area of the middle Atlantic, the 
Sargasso Sea. These masses were 
once thought to be living plants, 
growing there in mid-ocean. Later 
they were held to be the flotsam of 
winds and currents and tides, torn from their root- 
age on distant shores and swept into those current- 
less areas from which there is but slight chance of 
escape. The question of whether they propagate 
on the high sea is still a disputed one; that they sup- 
port an amazing parasitic life is all too evident: 


‘The very deep did rot— 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea.”’ 


In the old sailing days, this Sargasso Sea was the 
despair of mariners. Traffic died when a ship 
drifted into it, and men went insane in those mad- 
dening monotonies. Modern power-driven vessels 
do not fail so easily. Yet even the most powerful 
ship is slowed down by the masses that float in the 
sea lanes where traffic should freely move. 

This is a good figure of our educational situation. 
In the course of centuries, great masses and mazes 
of arguments about education have piled up in the 
stagnant seas of conventional opinion. These argu- 
ments look as if they were alive. They tell of the 
good old ways. They describe with exactitude suc- 
cessful methods of teaching. They speak of the 
school as the hope of the country. They have the 
appearance of being anchored in the depths of life. 
But they have become mere drift, with all the com- 
mon character of drift. 

Each of these arguments was, however, once 
rooted in experience. The currents of events have 
torn them loose from their native soils and carried 
them out upon the tides. The traffic lanes are now 
littered with these masses of old ideas, old argu- 
ments, old attitudes of mind, old frameworks of 
institutions. “What was good enough for us is 
good enough for our children.” ‘The way to get 
an education is to get your lessons while you’re 
young.” “If you get an education you won’t have 
to work so hard.” Such arguments obstruct and 
defeat us. They are rootless; they float on the sur- 
face of custom and opinion. They may or may not 
be dead, but they breed corruption; they resist 
movement, and their resistance is by some mistaken 
for vitality. 

Heaps of these arguments with their parasites 
float through the pages of our newspapers and our 
current talk and conversation: old phrases, old con- 
cepts, old epithets, old ideals, old prejudices, old 
folkway practices. They were all vital once: in 


some primitive community, in Athens, Judea, Egypt, 
Rome; in mediaeval Europe; in pioneering America, 
as long as we were predominantly a rural people. 
They may still be impressive in their bulk or appeal- 
ing in the picturesqueness of their decay. 

What we need today are not these stagnant mas- 
ses, but new growths whose roots are deep in our 
actual living; deep in our physical, moral and 
spiritual needs; deep in-our-economic, civic and 
social relationships. -To be sure, educational dis- 
cussion lingers rather willingly in the dead seas of 
old issues. The schoolman is a natural “academic.” 
The public clings to its folkways. But this tendency 
can scarcely be defended in an age when every other 
phase of life is undergoing critical reconstruction. 
Nothing could be more absurd than the develop- 
ment of a new world-traffic in economic, political, 
and social ideas, while the schools still lie becalmed 


in the currentless drifts of old educational opinions » 


and routines. Education needs as never before the 
open ocean lanes for a free traffic in ideas. 


Sn an open commerce will be a new experience 
for American education in both its theoretical 
and its practical aspects. The whole development 
of our public education (save within the last twenty 
years), has been characterized by drift and mere 
accumulation. It is true that one of the first deliber- 
ate acts of the settlers of Massachusetts was the 
setting up of a school. But they identified education 
with schooling: the mastery of certain intellectual 
materials, acquaintanceship with certain languages 
and literatures, development of the ability to get 
along amicably with books. This did very well for 
pioneering days. In those days, life itself was con- 
tinually educative. The conquest of the wilderness 
brought adults and children alike into intimate con- 
tact with nature. Home and school provided some 
mastery of the books and the culture brought from 
Europe. The day’s work and the learning in which 
the whole community shared made a combination 
never surpassed anywhere in the history of the race. 
New England was then an educational institution 
such as the world scarcely knows today. 

But educational theorists have more often than 
not been mistaken about that older New England 
education. The founders gave the credit for it to 
the books and the schools—a not unnatural mistake 
in a world that thinks more of institutions than of 
persons. Their confusion of education with intellect- 
ual training was the beginning of our drift. Its 
origins reach back to seventeenth-century England. 
John Locke himself may be said to be primarily re- 
sponsible for that Sargasso psychology which teaches 
us that the intellect is something that exists “inside 
the skull” of the child; that it is, therefore, not 
vitally related to anything in the child’s environ- 
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ment, or in the world of action; that the child can 
take it to school with him; that it is something 
which the teacher can get hold of, anywhere— 
though preferably in a closed room; and that with 
books as the proper tools it can be brought under 
that discipline, training and sharpening which will 
make it fit for the uses of the world. 

Regardless of the changes in modes of living or 
work or social organization which America has 
known, we have clung to our books and our schools 
for our education. We have held them to be basic. 
When cities grew and the older schooling failed to 
meet the needs of city life, we rewrote our books 
and reorganized our schools; we blamed our teach- 
ers; we punished our boys and girls and begged, 
urged, commanded them to study harder; we put 
all the windows on the north side of our school- 
houses, we enlarged some of our school districts 
and cut others in two. We did scores of things— 
everything we could think of, in fact—except grasp 
the facts that books and schools were always in- 
cidental factors in the education of pioneer Amer- 
ica; that the creative experiences of the plastic years 
of childhood and youth in the active world were the 
fibre and substance of that education; and that, 
though changes in our common life have brought 
great changes in those educational conditions, the 
logic of those pioneering experiences must still be 
recognized. As a people we have yet to learn the 
lesson that no child waits until nine o’clock to begin 
his education, nor does he give it up at four, even 
today. Education is not of the schools; it is of life, 
always—and never more so than today. 

True, we had a few ‘‘epoch-making” eddies of 
reform in the Nineteenth Century; but, on the whole, 
the drift has survived all such efforts, and even 
turned them to its own account. Horace Mann, 
for example, wanted to have a schoolhouse within 
the reach of every child in Massachusetts. He as- 
sumed that the universal public school, by assuring 
universal school attendance, would assure a univer- 
sal education. Later in the Nineteenth Century we 
passed laws “compelling” all children to attend 
these universal schools without stopping to inquire 
whether the term “compulsory education’’ does not 
in fact contain a definite contradiction. We assumed 
that every child ought to have an education. So we 
sent all children to school. Our procedure in this 
matter illustrates our whole attitude toward educa- 
tional problems. We have thought a big system, a 
big school, meant necessarily a good system, a good 
school. 

It is true also that this drifting with the big 
systems has had its critics. William T. Harris, for 
many years United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, opposed the belief in a big system. He feared 
that the individual child would be submerged and 
lost in the big school. Francis W. Parker was an- 
other critic of the system. He led a revolt in the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties of the last century. Colonel 
Parker had a high, round voice. He used to say that 
this quality of his voice had been caused either by a 
bullet wound in the throat in the Civil War, or by 
the efforts of an old teacher to teach him to use the 
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orotund tone; he has never been able to decide which 
should have the credit for it. He seemed to imply, 
however, that school could be as disabling as war. 

In more recent decades, John Dewey has been the 
leader of a similar movement to escape. His social 
theory of education is so basic in its recognition of 
the realities of experience that it has compelled the 
attention of many teachers. But, on the whole, the 
inertia of the system has been too much for him. 
The “Dewey movement”’ is treated with high scorn 
or ignored in most training schools for teachers. 

The drift of our other institutionalisms has pro- 
tected this inertia in education. Local self-govern- 
ment has steadily given way to nationalism. In- 
dustrial and business control are already lodged in 
the banking centers. Although such drift is anti- 
thetical to the spirit of most of our earlier history, 
education has accepted it. The efforts of the critics 
have been sporadic. The drift is continuous. The 
attention of America has been caught by big affairs. 
A school system with twenty-five millions of pupils 
and three-quarters of a million of teachers is one 
of our biggest accomplishments. We are proud of 
our public schools. Any one who would attempt to 
inject decentralizing or other reconstructive tenden- 
cies into such an enormous system must be well 
advised. Drift has accomplished things we can 
appreciate, even though they do not satisfy us. No 
one can foretell what the innovators would ac- 
complish. 


NAR RUREULE: many other institutions, even 
some which are most responsible for the 
present plight of the schools, have become dissatis- 
fied with our schooling, and are setting up educa- 
tional efforts of their own. Large areas of the public 
are moving in the same direction, seeking more or 
less blindly for something to take the place of exist- 
ing public schools. Of course, with twenty million 
children to educate, private efforts will never be able 
to carry the load. But many thoughtful parents and 
other disaffected groups have undertaken schools 
of their own. The growth of private and ex- 
perimental schools in recent years has been very 
marked. These include the projects of many in- 
telligent teachers, as well as some interesting efforts 
by amateurs; specialized schools for many sorts of 
training; special colleges for particular types of 
professional work, and even for general training in 
lines in which the state-controlled schools have 
proved unsatisfactory; labor colleges and other 
forms of adult education; and many special classes 
in industries, factories, department stores and the 
like. Such specialized efforts prove both how un- 
satisfactory in quality and how incomplete is the 
work of the public schools today. 

As a result there is none so poor today as not to 
be able to secure some sort of training to his liking. 
There are few so backward as not to have some sort 
of schooling for sale. Anything worth having can 
be made the central theme of some school. Recently, 
according to the press reports, the Philadelphia 
police arrested a burglar in the act of breaking open 
a safe. He was fully equipped with instructions in 
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the most approved methods of safe-breaking. The 
lessons had been furnished him by a correspondence 
school for burglars located in a California city. The 
schools themselves are under siege by all sorts of 
individuals, groups, and interests asking for the 
chance to display their wares. In self-defense most 
school authorities, since they have no critical tests 
or standards to apply to these innovating sugges- 
tions, insist upon sticking to the things approved by 
tradition and the wisdom of the drift. 

They have become, none the less, the object of 
many clashing interests, each interest seeking to 
dominate the drift of education, the direction of the 
future. Such clashes were aggravated by the war. 
The war showed us the unsuspected importance of 
education, in terms both of reality and of fiction. 
The war made science respectable: Science won the 
war! The war made propaganda formidable: 
Propaganda won the war! Conservative and radical 
parties have taken up the struggle. The battle- 
grounds are now in the state legislatures, city 
council chambers and in the boards of education. 
Many interests are more or less acutely aware of 
the situation, and are concentrating their efforts on 
plans that will assure their own survival. Their 
plans are more often than not crude, uncogitated, 
as if their proponents would take the kingdom of 
the future by force. Some employ large efforts in 
the defense of the older drift. Some make merely 
sporadic, emotional, disorganized efforts to save 
something, or win something, out of the general 
turmoil. The National Security League and the 
American Federation of Labor are two such con- 
tending groups. Each openly charges the other 
with attempting to control the school system. Each 
announces that the success of the other in this 
direction would be equivalent to the destruction of 
all safe education. 


PRESENT conditions, whether of stagnation or 

of conflict, are in transition. Old world organi- 
zations are breaking down. Familiar institutions 
are undergoing transformations before our eyes. 
In such a period chaos is inevitable. But chaos does 
not call for a return to old dogmatisms; it calls 
for a new education. 

Autocratic industry is passing—with many oaths 
and groans, but it is passing. A new industry is com- 
ing, in which workingmen will find more of personal 
and economic freedom. ‘This development has al- 
ready meant chaos, inevitable chaos. But chaos 


does not call for a return to old slaveries. It calls 
for a more adequate kind of education. 
Old puritanic morality is passing, too. Men and 


women simply deny the authority of worn catch- 
words and moral customs. ‘This has resulted in 
chaos, inevitable chaos. But moral chaos does not 
call for a return to old puritanisms. It calls for a 
better kind of moral education. 

In every range of human experience, many old 
modes of living have passed, are passing, will pass. 
New modes are coming in. Such changes have al- 
ways brought chaos. But chaos does not, in any 
area of our living, call for a return to a dogmatic 
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past. It calls for a more enlightened outlook toward 
the future and an education that can envisage and 
produce that future. 

Have we not here some amazing contradictions? 
Industry calls for a new education. Civic responsi- 
bility echoes the call. Morality emphasizes it, and 
every range of life senses it more or less definitely. 
The nation needs leaders today as almost never be- 
fore in our history. We need industrial statesmen, | 
moral statesmen, civic statesmen, educational states- 
men: men of good will and men of comprehensive 
outlooks on life. Here are tasks for a great demo- 
cratic education. But the school is not calling for 
the reconstruction of education. It is life that calls 
to the school: industry, politics, morality, society— 
the future of the world. 

And the school has not heard. 

Yet the schools are not alone to blame for this 
academic indifference. Leaders in the new industry, 
seeking educational expression and the appropriate 
tools, do not lay responsibility upon the schools. 
They build their own labor colleges and workers’ 
universities; it is as if they said, “The schools are 
hopeless.” 

There is a deal of talk about moral education 
these days. Some of the talkers look toward the 
schools. Not, however, for the purpose of making 
moral education an integral part of education. They 
have never gone farther than the suggestion that a 
sort of moral annex should be attached to the cur- 
riculum; it is as if they said, ‘Education in general 
is fundamentally factual; what students need is an 
extra cargo of moral facts.”’ 

Such attitudes seem to mean that the school stands 
almost completely outside the awareness of the 
community. If that is the fact, then the school has 
broken down and ceased to function in any socially 
vital way. The greatest task before the school is 
here revealed. The school must find out whether it 
has any creative service to offer the democratic com- 
munity and whether it can find the way to establish 
itself in that service. 

Society stirs at times as if it would like to escape 
from its drift. Such escape implies the breaking 
away from customs, traditions, folkways and the 
setting up of new modes, new attitudes, new con- 
trols on more intelligent grounds. That will mean 
a social “‘about face”! It will demand a new educa- 
tion, both to justify it, in the first place, and to 
maintain it, in the long run. Can the school meet 
this demand? 

This would mean that the school must become an 
educational institution; and doubt of such prob- 
ability is well founded. The war made the nation 
wary, though its wariness has taken two rather 
contradictory directions. On the one hand, the war 
revealed to us the effects of our educational drift- 
ing. It showed us the illiteracy and physical defects 
of large areas of our population. It proved con- 
clusively the need of new and reconstructive pro- 
grams in education. For this reason we are all now 
heartily in favor of a better education. 

On the other hand, the war roused us with fears 
of Prussianism and reaction, only to leave us, by a 
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curious transmutation, with fears of bolshevism and 
radicalism. From that to mistrust of all change 
is a simple step in the psychology of public opinion. 
To that extent the war discredited all experimenting. 
As between our favoring of a better education and 
our fear of innovation, the latter readily conquers. 
“America is a pretty good land after all,’’ says one. 
‘The best land the sun ever shone on,” echoes another. 
“Those stories of our illiteracy and our defects 
' must have been mostly trumped up,”’ says a third. 
“Bolshevist propaganda, probably,’ echoes the 
fourth. So “roo per cent Americanism”’ is enlisted 
in the service of the drift, and educational reform 
must watch its step. 

But, if. the public is afraid of the school as an 
educational instrument, so also are most schoolmen 
themselves. A school as a storehouse of knowl- 
edge is an intelligible institution to the average 
school administrator. He can understand and ap- 
preciate the school that is deadly dull. Anything 
else represents endless trouble and difficulty. Such 
schoolmen do not know how to make education 
dynamic, natural, interesting, progressive. But, 
then, how should they know? They have had their 
training in schools! 


HE fact is that the nation as a whole is afraid 

of its own future today. The old ‘‘drift” from 
Anglo-Saxon shores made us great. The new peo- 
ples and problems: what have they done for us! 
We are witnessses to the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday in Europe. We are told of the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness. Victimized by all kinds of 
propaganda, whither shall we turn? 

For ours is the play of Hamlet, and democracy 
is the fatigued prince: 

‘The time is out of joint, oh cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 

We have problems, to be sure. We want solu- 
tions, of course. But if solutions of our problems 
imply changes in our general modes and traditions, 
we will keep our problems, and get along without 
solutions. Changes may come, but not with our 
consent! ‘They must creep upon us, like thieves in 
the night. We shall wake in the morning in the 
changed world! We shall accept that changed world 
not because we want it, but because it’s here. But 
we shall do nothing to bring such a changed world 
to pass. For we do not believe in pitting our in- 
telligences against the will of manifest destiny. 


HAT can the teacher do in such a situation? 
Manifestly little. Few teachers are interested 
in education as a social force. Why should they be? 
Almost all teachers are interested in their work, in 
the personal relationships involved. They like their 
pupils; at least, they like a few of them, or a single 
one. But the system drifts. It is the football of polli- 
tics, or of economic clashes, or of religious struggles. 
Only exceptional teachers are concerned about educa- 
tional progress. Some deeply interested have organ- 
ized teachers’ unions, but few teachers care enough 
to risk their positions in defense of their opinions. 
A few teachers and many administrators are in- 
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terested in the improvement of methods of teaching 
and administration. The great educational associa- 
tions, state and national, spend innumerable hours 
in discussing the improvement of techniques. Uni- 
versity departments for teacher-training are mostly 
interested in these questions, too. The development 
of tests of mental capacities, and of standards of 
achievement in the various subject matters has been 
a real achievement of recent years. This develop: 
ment lies within the school system, has a thoroughly 
scholastic basis, and, therefore, promotes rather 
than changes the drift. None the less it represents 
a positive intellectual activity in education in the 
last two decades. 

But there are definite limits to the improvement 
of techniques within any particular system. Any 
single technique has application within its own sys- 
tem only, and most systems are so narrow that the 
technique soon reaches limits beyond which no 
further elaboration or criticism brings profitable re- 
sults. The limits of improvement in teaching 
technique in the present system are rapidly approach- 
ing. ‘The mechanisms of the present system have 
reached a point where their end must not be far off, 
if the race is to retain any of its native originalities. 
When the processes of teaching have become 100 
per cent effective, and the social result has reached 
zero in effectiveness, technique will have reached 
its maximum achievement and its own refutation. 


ye autocracy needs schooling. Hence, an auto- 
cracy can permit itself to drift, happy in the fact 
that nothing ever changes. But a democracy needs 
education and there is a deal of difference between 
the schooling that makes an autocracy stupidly 
stable and the education that can make a democracy 
intelligently secure. 

So conceived, it is apparent that our democracy 
is not getting the education it needs. We want in- 
telligence and progress in our industrial, civic, social 
and moral situations; but as long as intelligence is 
identified with tradition; and as long as progress is 
identified with the next stage in the drift, the future 
will simply copy the past. 

The problem is crucial for our western civiliza- 
tion. Democracy started out to make the world 
over, fitting it to the needs of civilization. We made 
the mistake of supposing that that could be done by 
a series of fiats, declarations of independence and 
constitutions. We did not know—and we do not 
now know—that such a commitment fails unless in- 
telligence is forever on the job. 

We can surrender our minds and our wills to the 
drift; or, we can face the facts and the issues and 
deliberately attempt to develop a constructive pro- 
gram in democratic education. What would be in- 
volved in the latter alternative? In approaching 
the practical problems of such a piece of educational 
statesmanship, we are confronted with the fact that 
our prevailing drift is supported by both explicit 
and implicit philosophies. “These must be brought 
to light and criticized out of existence by means of 
new philosophies more nearly suited to the demands 
of these reconstructive years. 
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First, our western civilization rests upon a 
mechanical theory of life and the world. Education 
is lost in this mechanistic philosophy. Shall we 
longer deal with life and education as if they were 
machine processes? Or shall we conceive of them 
both as of the nature of growth? 

Second, our devotion to mechanistic theories is 
shown in our dependence upon institutions. We 
have given education to the schools. We credit the 
schools with results, both good and bad, for which 
the schools are not responsible. We see the com- 
munity with its endless stimulations destroying our 
youth; but we refuse to interfere. “It is not the 
community that educates,” we say, “‘it is the schools. 
And as long as the schools are well supported we 
are doing our duty by the education of our chil- 
dren.’”’ But the schools are having less and less 
share in the ultimate shaping of our children; the 
community, more and more. Can we develop an 
education which will utilize experience more and 
more, and mechanistic institutions less and less? 

If these two theoretical steps be negotiated, we 
shall come to a third. We need schools. ‘That is 
to say, we must have social instruments of education. 
But can we make schools that will be social, not 
academic? Can schoolmen give us such schools? 

These three steps in educational polity are each 
of sufficient importance and intricacy to tax the 


resourcefulness of our modern democracy. But a 
great task, practical in character, based on them, 
confronts us. This is the task of educational re- 
construction in all its varied phases, including the 
obstacles, the helps, the necessary tools, the items 
needing analysis and restatement and the task of 
getting the public to accept in good faith the work 
of social educators. 

Education has become the concern of the whole 
people. Educational reconstruction must come from 
the people. At present the schools can initiate lit- 
tle that has to do with public questions, and educa- 
tion has come to be a public question. Changes in 
the system must be compelled and accepted by the 
public. They must come from the public—from the 
most thoughtful and responsible part of the public. 


oh future of democracy will be determined by 
the future of education. The future of the 
schools has a large bearing on the future of educa- 
tion. What futures are humanly and institutionally 
possible democracy must discover. We must come 
clear of all drift and find our ways into those free 
ocean lanes of courage where traffic in ideas is ac- 
cepted as the normal order. It were better to sail 
over the edge of the world, to be sucked down by 
the ‘‘western gulfs’’ than to lie longer rotting in the 
weeds. 


Adult Education in England 


By ALBERT MANSBRIDGE 


yematesss/L 1H Nineteenth Century undertook 
certain fundamental movements in 
education. These movements, all 
of which survived in some form, 
came inevitably at the opening of 
the Twentieth Century into a more 
or less close relationship with the 
Workers’ Educational Association, and through a 
process of afhliation, became, in form at least, a co- 
ordinating body. The most powerful of these were 
the adult school movement, the mechanics’ institutes, 
and the people’s colleges, whose two survivals were 
the workingmen’s colleges of London and Leicester. 
Like a broad stream flowing through the whole of 
the English working-class life, the educational activ- 
ity of the Rochdale cooperators had affected and 
were affecting with marked emphasis such move- 
ments as that of university extension, inaugurated in 
1873, which was struggling to reach working men 
and women in all parts of the country. 

_ Not one of these efforts had, however, made any 
serious or marked contribution to the development 
among working men and women of education in the 
highest sense. This reflection and the added cer- 
tainty that educational effort showed a tendency to 
become strong and healthy just where the working 
man and the scholar joined hands caused the forma- 


tion of the Workers’ Educational Association. Its 
plan was, as has been implied, to unite all existing 
educational bodies and all the organizations of 
labor. It set out to be a union of universities, co- 
operative societies and trade unions. The educa- 
tional results of this fusion are well known, but it 
did not succeed in becoming the medium of the ex- 
pression for those movements, which recognized 
their inherent necessity for education to such an 
extent as to devise machinery for themselves. 

In other words, the adult school movement, co- 
operative movement, and to some extent, the trade 
union movement took note of the educational 
achievements of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion and immediately proceeded to strengthen their 
own work. ‘This, although not the original intention 
of the W. E. A., was probably the better result, for 
adults will as a rule study best in the atmosphere 
of their own organizations. The cooperator likes 
to feel that his class is part of the machinery of the 
movement he loves and for which his fathers, if 
not himself, sacrificed much. And, moreover, in 
education it is always best to have a variety of 
centers. 

The W. E. A., however, achieved a common 
center for expression, and its power to attract co- 
operators and trade unionists to university tutorial 
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classes, of which there are at the present moment 
three hundred and thirty-six in England alone, has 
been one of the astonishing achievements of the 
Twentieth Century in England. The most notable 
adaptations of the W. E. A., or the new machinery 
it called into existence, are the university tutorial 
classes. These are administered by university com- 
mittees, the members of which, however, consist: in 
equal parts of representatives of labor, nominated 
by the W. E. A., and of 
members of the universi- 
ties. These meet in a Cen- 
tral Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee on Tutorial Classes 
which is representative of 
every university and univer- 
sity college in addition to 
the W. E. A. itself. Quite 
recently a Workers’ Educa- 
tion Trade Union Commit- 
tee has been established, 
which is independent of the 
W. E. A. but through 
which it is hoped that the 
trade unions will function . 
more generously in regard 
to finance than has hitherto 
been the case. 

It may be noted that the 
object of the W. E. A. is 
to develop the education of 
working men and women 
as such. It has, however, 
never excluded other peo- 
ple. In fact, it has wel- 
comed them and it is by its 
very nature an alliance of 
scholars and working peo- 
ple. The overwhelming 
vote in its government is 
purely working class and 
always has been, and the 
whole of the movement 
is permeated by the best 
spirit of working men and 
women. 

It was found necessary, 
however, in 1919, to establish a World Association 
for Adult Education which had no objective other 
than the development of educational opportunities 
for the whole democracy. Its chief idea was to bring 
about cooperation and mutual intercourse between 
the adult educational movements of every country. 
This world association at once obtained the good 
will of the English movements which, including the 
W. E. A. itself, became supporting bodies. It has 
perhaps done more than any other body could pos- 
sibly do to spread the W. E. A. idea in manv 
countries. 

This association at once established a Seafarers’ 
Education Service, working entirely on the high seas, 
and became responsible for the initiation of the 
British Institute of Adult Education, a research 
body in which the most notable figures are Lord 
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Haldane, Harold J. Laski, J. R. Clynes, chairman 
of the English Labor Party, and the Master of 
Balliol. 

The most active members of the component 
organizations may generally be found in the in- 
dividual membership of the British Institute. The 
majority of the bodies, including the W. E. A., are, 
in common with educational movements in the new 
world and the old world and in Australia and the 
East, supporting bodies of 
the World Association for 
Adult Education. It should 
perhaps be noted that the 
World Association is not 
an English movement. Al- 
though it happened to start 
in London, yet it feels that 
its real center will be deter- 
mined later; perhaps, in- 
deed, it will be shifted and 
determined by the places at 
which the international con- 
ferences meet. The first 
meeting will be at Geneva 
In 1923. 

There is not the least 
doubt that adult education 
in England is going to be 
the marked educational 
activity of the next genera- 
tion. Many people are see- 
ing that the schools for 
children and adolescents 
will be brought to their 
highest pitch of excellence 
only if a good proportion 
of the adults of the com- 
munity are seeking educa- 
tion for themselves. Then, 
further, the heavy burdens 
falling upon England make 
a demand for a much 
higher level of instructed 
intelligence throughout the 
whole community. If, in- 
deed, the level does not 
rise, then the English com- 
munity is bound to decline in force and power simply 
for the reason that it has so much to carry in a world 
full of perplexity and unrest. It is thoughts such as 
these that make a great publicist like Lord Haldane 
say publicly that he will devote the rest of his life 
entirely to the cause of adult education. 

It is not only the man full of years and success 
who is attracted, but the most vital spirits among 
the younger men. In fact, hardly any young man 
of force and power has been entirely outside the 
movement hitherto. , 

[The readers who desire further information concerning 
any English movement, or movements generally throughout 
the world, will find that the Bureau of Information at 12, 
John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2, conducted by the 
World Association is anxious to communicate every possible 
detail of the plans of the Workers’ Educational Association. 
—The Enpiror.] 


The Nation’s Needs and the Schools 


By WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 


N advertising man recently tested a 
young woman who applied for a 
position as stenographer by dictat- 
ing to her a one-page letter. ‘he 
finished copy showed eighteen mis- 
takes. Feeling that strange dicta- 
tion might have worked against ac- 
curacy, he asked her to go over the letter and correct 
its errors. At the end of ten minutes the applicant 
said, “I don’t find no mistakes in this letter.”’ After 
ushering the young woman to. the nearest exit, the 
employer expressed surprise at the lack of training 

exhibited, not realizing that her education was prob- 
ably superior to that of the average American 

citizen. 

A startlingly large percentage of the drafted men 
in the war-could neither read nor white, and thou- 
sands of college graduates who offered their services 
to the government had to admit when questioned 
about their ability to do work requiring accuracy 
that they knew a great deal in general and nothing 
in particular. The 1920 census shows that there are 
in the United States 82,739,000 people ten years 
of age and over and that almost five million of them 
can neither read nor write. There are also addi- 
tional millions of near-illiterates who cannot read a 
newspaper or write an intelligible letter. 

This is not a proud record for a country that 
boasts equal opportunity for all. Democracy is but 
a name to those who cannot read the words upon 
the ballots they vote. Far-seeing statesmen agree 
that the future peace and prosperity of the world de- 
pend upon the creation of an enlightened public 
opinion. Industrially, illiteracy is costly: lives are 
lost, machinery destroyed and production decreased 
because workers cannot understand simple written 
instructions. 

It is not fair to assume that no progress is being 
made in the reduction of illiteracy, because the fact 
is that whereas 7.7 per cent of our population above 
the age of ten years was illiterate in 1910, but 6 
per cent is thus handicapped in 1920. The problem, 
however, is one which should be more vigorously 
attacked than ever before. 

_ Illiteracy among the mentally normal native born 
can be eliminated by compulsory school attendance 
laws so strictly enforced that ‘‘all the children of all 
the people” in America shall learn to read and write. 
There are many cities today in which no annual 
school census is taken and in which no one knows 
how many are not attending school. Throughout 
the great agricultural sections there are thousands 
of boys and girls kept out of school to aid in farm 
work. Have we taken a moment to ascertain why 
the bootblack, the newsboy, the messenger are not 
in school? 

The foreign born illiterates are in most cases 


adults who work during the day. Industrial plants 
which employ the foreign born should aim to be 
“one language”’ organizations and should provide the 
proper opportunities for the men to learn English. 
Public school facilities must be expanded so that the 
foreign people can get their instruction in the eve- 
ning. In an Illinois city the authorities had constant 
trouble with a group of Rumanian workmen who 
were crowded in a tenement: Almost every night the 
police were called to stop some sort of outbreak. And 
then a little group of citizens opened one of the pub- 
lic school buildings two evenings a week, invited the 
Rumanians in and gave them a real welcome to the 
city and instruction in the English language and the 
principles of American government. From that time 
on there was no police problem in the tenement. 

Those who are interested in Americanization, in 
the reduction of illiteracy, and in the sound progress 
of the community must see that the public school 
buildings serve their full purpose. Public opinion 
should force longer school years and thus help de- 
crease the juvenile delinquency problem; it should 
encourage evening sessions for adults and the free 
use of the equipment for purposes which promote 
civic betterment. Until school equipment is used to 
capacity, we shall not be getting a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar we put into our schools. 


TATISTICS on illiteracy emphasize the inade- 
quacy of rural school facilities. Payson Smith, 
commissioner of education of Massachusetts, says: 
“I suppose it is still true that there are more chil- 
dren enrolled in country schools in America than 
there are in any other one type of school, and I think 
we are entirely within the bounds of truth in saying 
that rural education in this country represents the 
one dark spot in our educational system.’ There is 
growing need of keeping young people on the farm. 
When we contemplate the abandoned farms and the 
razed forests, we know that America must get back 
to production. But our educational system is not 
getting us back. Keep them on the farm? You 
can’t! Normal, ambitious Americans want to go 
where the ‘going is good.”” What is there in the 
average American rural schoolhouse which would 
make the pupil content to remain in it? 

Are we supplying as good instruction to the 
country youth as to his brother in the city? Unfor- 
tunately the good teachers leave the rural district at 
the earliest opportunity for the more comfortable 
living of the city. What inducements are there for 
a teacher to remain in the rural school? Thousands 
of country school teachers are forced to board in 
homes where proper diet, sanitation and ventilation 
are unknown. The vast majority of them have more 
work than they can do properly. It is stated that 
for a period of years over 50 per cent of the deaths 
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among Michigan school teachers between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty-four have been from 
tuberculosis. 

What is needed is a system of consolidated schools 
with “teacherages,’ or teachers’ homes, on the 
grounds. The school building and home should be 
the center of community activities—social, educa- 
tional, athletic. The state of Washington has shown 
the way. The first ‘‘teacherage’’ in that state was 
erected in 1905 and today there are hundreds of well 
constructed homes of attractive design for the use 
of rural teachers. 

The automobile, the telephone, the rural delivery 
system and now the wireless telephone make the 
farmer’s life very different from what it once was. 
In every other aspect of rural life, the improvement 
is greater than in the schoolhouse and the school life. 
Give this element of schooling the consideration it 
deserves and not only will many more of our rural 
people stick to the farm but thousands in crowded in- 
dustrial centers will begin a real movement back to 
the, land. 


JA TES creating conditions which will place all 
our children in school, we must see that they 
remain there long enough to receive something more 
than the bare rudiments of an elementary education. 
An exceedingly large number of children today never 
reach the seventh grade. All children in America 
should have at least eight years of schooling. Al- 
though the percentage of high school attendance is 
increasing with amazing rapidity—the gain since 
1890 has been 720 per cent—it will be many years 
before a majority of the children of America will 
have more than an elementary school education. 
Obviously, then, the work in each grade must deal 
not only with preparation for the grade above, but 
first and foremost with preparation for life. The 
sixth grade boy may tomorrow be a member of the 
industrial or business community. Has he received 
something which will make him an intelligent mem- 
ber of the body politic and a worker whose brain 
and hands serve him well? In Dayton, Ohio, the 
future citizens study an interesting text called The 
Story of Dayton. This book deals with the found- 
ing of the city, its commercial beginnings, its 
pioneers, municipal improvements and the new city 
government. Philadelphia, Cincinnati and New 
Orleans are using similar methods of teaching civics. 
H. G. Wells defines education as “the preparation 
of the individual for an understanding and willing 
cooperation in the world’s affairs.” Jet us measure 
the preparation offered by-our elementary school 
curriculum on the basis of this definition and see if 
all the children are being given a fair chance of be- 
coming political and industrial assets. 

Providing proper physical conditions in the 
schoolhouse should be the next step. It is inhuman 
to compel children to go to school six hours a day 
in buildings where improper lighting ruins the eyes, 
wrong seating twists the back and poor sanitation 
promotes disease. It is well to ponder on the words 
of Marietta Johnson: *“‘No child can grow round 


shouldered, nervous, anemic, nearsighted or egotis 
tical in getting an education. If these conditions re 
sult he is not being educated.’ Dr. Robert M 
Legge, professor of hygiene and university physiciar 
of the University of California, states that in the 
opinion of competent investigators one-half of the 
school buildings in this country should be destroyec 
on account of improper sanitary conditions. The 
nation is dotted with fire-traps to which we sentence 
our children nine months in the year. School site: 
should be chosen for the convenience and safety 01 
the children and with due consideration to trends ir 
population. Too many times cheap land or the de 
sire to make the school building the “show place’ 
of the city is the deciding factor. The architect anc 
the school administrator should work in close con. 
junction in planning the building so that it may meas. 
ure up to the best educational standards. 

Health is the basis of efficiency. With specializec 
production and with the use of the telephone anc 
other time-saving devices. physical exercise in con. 
nection with work is greatly restricted. As a result 
increasing numbers break down in what should be 
the prime of their productive lives. 

Proper medical inspection and physical training 
in our schools must be the answer to this condition 
Notable results have already been attained in com 
munities where health education is being stressed. 
In Omaha during the last school year twenty-twc 
thousand school children were examined. The total 
number of physical defects found was nineteen thou. 
sand. Nearly half of those examined were within 
a very brief period relieved of their defects and 
started on the way to successful lives. 


nes create an intelligent public opinion on the sub- 
ject of health education, there must be an inter- 
pretation of the facts in terms which the people will 
receive. Good health can be dramatized. It has 
its news value for the public press; its picture ap- 
peal in the movies; its vocal appeal for the speaker. 
This is the need of the hour—to get the results of 
research and survey into the knowledge of all the 
people. 

What is the aim of the physical work in our 
schools? Is it to seek out the eleven best physical 
specimens and have them engage in sport combat 
with picked representatives of another institution, 
while a thousand shivering children huddle on the 
bleachers and watch them? Or is it rather to seek 
out the weak and the under-developed and develop 
them into strong, useful citizens? The school coach 
is of small consequence to any school in comparison 
with the school physician and the school nurse. 
Every city should have a program of general health 
education which reaches every child in every school. 
In Kansas City, Missouri, the department of phys- 
ical education and hygiene of the public schools, 
realizing that the home is a large factor in the 
health problem, sends the parents an_ effective 
pamphlet entitled A Suggested Health Program for 
the School Child’s Day. 

(Continued on page 347) 


The City’s 


By MARY B. 
WES, on Malvern Street. TIl be fif- 
teen next November. My father 


he’s dead. How’d he die?” Josie’s 
brown hand, wiry with pulling, end- 
lessly pulling out threads in a fur 
factory, stabbed into her side to 
embellish her limited descriptive 
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““My mother she told me, he was stuck like 
this right between the chops.” 

Fourteen years old, this small Italian girl, and 
the oldest breadwinner in a fatherless family. Nor 
did her troubles end among the threads, for here 
she was, exposed by law to the last formal educa- 


power. 


tion she would ever receive. She had signified her 
willingness to forget school, yet every Tuesday 
morning, with the Tuesday changed to Wednesday, 
and the Wednesday back to Tuesday with whirling 
rapidity if her boss finds her presence indispensable 
on a prearranged school day, she must leave her 
furs in favor of facts. The job, salvation; the 
school, a handicap, so she now believes, in the life 
race for bigger pay. But since the state where she 
is taking root decrees that she must attend school 
for one half day until she reaches the adult age of 
sixteen and can prove that fact by means of a birth 
certificate, she accepts the decree in much the same 
spirit as she has accepted other evidences of un- 
avoidable fate. . 

If you, of greater years but lesser cares, have 
eyes that see, and if you are in the heart of the city’s 
manufacturing section at nine or around noon of 
any school day, you will see these youngest wage 
earners (or, truth will out, wage takers) rushing 
or dawdling from home to school, or school to job, 
only pausing to adjust a slipping puff, for puffs will 
slip and puffs shouldn’t slip, or to dab, in the spirit 
of preparedness, a last whitening on their most 
prominent features. For what, I ask you, is life 
without conquest, and who can afford to scorn rec- 
ognized first aids? 

What do they do while they are not in school, 
and how are they helped or hindered by these three 
shours of attendance? Come with me inside the 
grimy red building, up the stairs past a framed copy 
of a song to which many Americans rise, but. to 
whose heights few can reach, and listen to Rose 
as she leans over a small table patiently instructing 
her ignorant questioner in the mysteries pertaining 
to her factory, its location, her hours, the number of 
her days of work each week, and, mystery of mys- 
teries, the character of her work. Rose, with her 
wealth of black hair, brilliant cheeks, dark eyes, 
and the white teeth of pure good luck, is (in spite 
of, or because of, her flame-colored blouse through 
which the letters ‘Love’ crocheted in three-inch 
high filet shine forth alluringly) such a pleasing 
color combination that it is difficult to concentrate 
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on the subject at hand, namely the statistics pertain- 
ing to Rose’s particular box factory. 

“Me? I’m a turn-in girl, Oh, you know. I 
can’t say it. Sure they make boxes in a box factory. 
I turn in the edges. Sure, it keeps me busy. Eight 
hours. Half an hour at noon. Good enough. It’s 
piece work. Sure you make more if you ain’t lazy. 
No, I sit down. Yeah, I stood up at that place. 
What? I[ain’t never been sick. No, I-haven’t none 
of them diseases. Where dol wait? 
line? Must-I-see the doctor? I ain’t sick!” 

Yes, she must. Not because she looks or feels 
sick, but because every girl, over weight, under 
weight, or even the right weight, with rosy cheeks 
under her rouge, or with pitifully undisguised pal- 
lor, has been for the past weeks subject to a much 
needed, much dreaded, thrill-producing, or stoically 
endured (according to the viewpoint) physical ex- 
amination. When the fiction, growing like a rolled 
snowball, had been melted to its nucleus of truth, 
and the daily attendance had resumed its normal 
proportions, the girls ceased to fear the big black 
doctor with the long black beard, product of a vivid 
imagination. Perhaps the note, circulated by a not 
unwilling victim ‘after taking,” put the situation 
on a new and more comfortable basis. ‘‘No, it ain’t 
no doctor,’ the note ran in answer to an urgent 
request, “‘just an old woman with gray hair. She 
just looks at you and you gotta let her rubber.” 
Now there is less questioning as to ‘‘the big idea,” 
and passively they allow measures to be taken to 
remedy the large percentage of physical defects. 

Even a dentist, imported by an organization 
which has at heart the welfare of these young work- 
ers, was allowed to look inquiringly into a hundred 
mouths, to advise their owners, and to classify the 
conditions discovered. But classification, while 
fashionable, is no cure, and oh the work for dentists 
in those mouths! The clinics are caring for some 
whose six or seven dollars are eaten up to the tiniest 
bit by food and the very necessities of life, but there 
are scores of other children who are in immediate 
need of lasting work at low prices. Otherwise “‘fall- 
ing teeth” is a menace to the rising generation. Yet 
the problem is more complicated than just finding 
willing dentists, for while you can lead a person to 
water you have to educate him to make him drink. 
Even after that there remains the greater problem 
of teaching him to find the water himself! 

“You have only one little cavity but your teeth 
are filthy. Have you a tooth brush? ... Well, then, 
how do you clean your teeth?’ A personal ques- 
tion, you may think, and plainly put. But no more 
plain than the answer: 

‘“A dentist cleaned them for a dollar. It was last 
fall. I couldn’t get my working papers until I had 
them cleaned.” 


On that ~ 
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S Bavawpre is perpetual entertainment, so some say, 
in a three-ring or even a one-ring circus. “Those 
who dispute this fact will agree that somewhere 
under the tent-roof human nature is entertaining, 
whether it is displayed “in” or ‘‘at” the perform- 
ance. Fortunes hang in the balance and spirits soar 
or sink in Wall Street’s exciting day. Yet a circus 
offers no more entertaining psychology than this 
school, and Wall Street, more famous, is only a 
larger center in which people meet and acknowledge 
success or failure. 

A few yards from the crawling tooth line, champs 
a small group, figuratively “booted and spurred and 
ready to ride” in quest of jobs. These girls have 
hats on. Once a hat was a useless article in an in- 
formal walk through the city’s business section. 
Their shoes are polished. Their hair is, with large 
allowance for the prevailing fashion in hair, neat. 
A telephone conversation with their starter has 
temporarily suspended activities. 

‘This is the Girl’s Continuation School. We have 
here all girls under sixteen who are employed in the 
industries. It is our habit to send each of our teach- 
ers one half day each week to visit some industry. 
The purpose is to educate the teacher so that she 
may be able to understand her girls better, and also 
so that we may find out in what ways they do not 
suit you. May I send a teacher to your candy factory 
this afternoon and will you take her through? ... 
Oh! Your factory isn’t open to the public. I see-e-e. 
Thank you.” 

And history does repeat itself with the managers 
of candy factories. Tobacco factories, makers of 
the ‘filthy weed,” all open for inspection; but candy 


factories, with their ‘delicious candies for dis-— 


criminating people” are closed. What is the ex- 
planation? 


“TOW, Lottie. I’m sorry to have kept you wait- 

ing,” said the woman who, accepting defeat, 
singled out a white card from a file. ‘Lottie, I am 
sorry to see that your record is not good.” Here 
the waiting group draws nearer, for who among us 
does not enjoy hearing words of rebuke to others 
when in our pride we do not realize that they apply 
to us? “No,” she continues, with convincing slow- 
ness, “‘you’ve changed your job too often. You went 
to Gorling’s and stayed only one week. Why did 
you leave? You wouldn’t take anything from the 
forewoman? She had a right, my dear, to tell you 
that you talked too much and worked too little. Do 
you know that that button factory lost money teach- 
ing you? You didn’t give them a square deal. You 
see that, don’t you, Lottie?’’ Lottie apparently saw 
that and at the same time the two sailors who had 
just found their way into the school. 

“Then you went to this cigar place. You knew 
nothing about the making of cigars. They put you 
on time work and you liked it for you received seven 
a week without much work. They had to put you 
on piece work. If these factories didn’t put you 
girls on piece work they would lose money. Of 
course you couldn’t make so much at first. But you 
ought to have stayed there until you had worked 
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up some speed. We have a number of girls there 
and they treat the girls well. In these times when 
you have a place, hold on to it. The trouble with 
you is that you expect to be paid a good deal with 
no experience, and, I’m afraid, not much work. 
When I first began teaching I earned only four 
dollars a week and I had spent years and a great 
deal of money in preparation. Do you see what I 
mean?’’ Lottie, intent on vamping the nearer sailor 
out of her farther eye, thought that she saw. The 
science of mind-reading has not yet been developed 
to perfection. 

“Now the thing for you to do,” continued Miss 
Hill earnestly, and contentedly too, “is to go back 
to this last place. I'll have a talk with your manager 
and see if he won’t give you another trial. See me 
again before you go home. And, Lottie, I wouldn’t 
wear that very open sweater without a waist under 
it. It attracts attention and you don’t want to do 
that. Next.” 

Away from the chaperoned zone of the desk, yet 
within earshot of the outer fringe who had long 
since transferred their interest from Lottie and her 
shortcomings, she once again spurted forth advice 
freely. It was advice less tempered with faith in his- 
tory’s not repeating itself, and punctuated with vivid 
phophecies. Uncle Sam does not strictly censor his 
sailors on the high seas and this particular one had 
forgotten for the time being that he was not there. 
His comrade and moral-support, with eyes for 
yearning and released Lottie, watched with a grin of 


sympathy the girl on whom the stinging advice was 


poured. Not until Lottie, reluctantly a slave to dis- 
cretion, had unwound a huge black tie from her neck 
andthe sailor had publicly added the pleasing touch 
to his own costume, where, according to the laws of 
the United States navy it belonged, did she acknowl- 
edge defeat to herself by sauntering the longest way 
round toward her classroom. Once more had man 
the best of it! 


x ELL, Mary, were you successful at the knit- 

ting mills? Oh I am sorry. But we won’t 
give up. What did he say? He didn’t wish to run 
a kindergarten ? Never mind, you'll be sixteen soon 
and then more places will be open to you. Let me 
see-e-e,’’ in the tone of one to whom visions of 
radiance were slowly unfolding. “Now how,” with 
increasing enthusiasm, ‘“‘would you like to go down 
to the shore with a lovely woman and take care of 
her little seven-year-old boy? This woman wants 
some one who will stay with him all day, who will 
amuse him, and who will see that he doesn’t get 
drowned. She is going to board and she will pay 
your boarding too. Avon is a lovely place. How 
would you like it?” 

Does no lingering doubt, born of memories of 
the rocking and boasting, boasting and rocking, 
porch brigade, make you wish to warn Mary? But 
she needs no warning. Perhaps it was the memory 
of the everlasting guidance the younger members 
of her own family had required of her, or perhaps 
it was the instinct of which pioneers are not made 
that made Mary timidly but staunchly announce 
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her preference for the certain heat of the factory 
rather than the limitless stretches of sun-baked 
sand; for the certain monotony of a power machine 
rather than the uncertain excitement of trailing by 
her own foot-power in the wake of even a lovely 
woman’s adorable seven-year-old. ‘‘Foolish,’’ per- 
haps you say. But a factory job is done when it 
is done and a child is never done. It is the other 
person who is finished. We all like to choose our 
work, and the satisfied smile of Mary when she re- 
turned to tell Miss Hill that the man at the candy 
factory had promised her a job as wrapper, proved 
that she did not grieve over a lost opportunity. 
There’s a “‘tang of the woods,” in this candy, se the 
street car advertisements say, and some people 
prefer the woods to the seashore. 


AV foaeaeapae I have a fine position that I 
thought would be just the thing for you. Here 
is an advertisement in this morning’s paper for rol- 
lers.” (No, a roller is not a devotee to reducing. ) 
“But if you went there to apply now they would 
never take you. Now, my girl, I want you to do 
something for me. Will you?” Veronica, believ- 
ing in reciprocity, thought she would. ‘You go 
home and comb your hair. Fasten it with two of 
those electric curlers that come three on a card at 
the ten cent store. Then ask your father to sew 
the buttons on your coat and to press it for you. 
Tell him it probably means work for you. And,” 
this last in a confidential tone, “wash your neck.” 
Personal, but by no means superfluous advice, and 
taken in good part. “Come back and let me see 
how you look as soon as you can. I want to recom- 
mend you.” 

Thus the woman directing this embryo employ- 
ment agency encourages and rebukes, telling obvious 
truths in an obvious way with quite obvious success. 
Of course it takes the Lottie’s to prove the rule. 
Five days a week, and twice daily, in the face of 
hard times, and in spite of many other executive 
tasks, she always finds time to put backbone into 
the timid, to curb the headstrong and to help them 
all to find work. Is it any wonder that with the 
human and personal interest that is a large element 
in the placing of these girls of limited abilities and 
circumscribed opportunities, the following deduc- 
tion should have been made? 

‘Washington,’ explained a teacher in the school, 
dipping into the past from which we have been 
taught to believe that glory gleams with the greatest 
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brilliancy, ‘“‘was a successful man. He had a purpose 
and he accomplished it. He had a high ideal and 
he was true to it. The same is true about Lincoln. 
Now you think up some example.. Who is the most 
successful person that you know about?” 

“Miss Hill!” 

Even adults, more slow to absorb a new idea, 
are beginning to understand and even to appreciate 
this new law for keeping in educational touch with 
a child after she goes to work. ‘The average em- 
ployer may, like Washington, have accomplished 
his purpose, but the ideal to which he has been true 
in the rush after the purpose is another matter. Yet 
the employers are learning in these early years of 
continuation school that more-courtesy is the neces- 
sity, and more chocolates, the luxury; that filled 
bobbins do not weigh in the final balance against 
filled teeth; that the opportunity given to mould 
character will help the individual and society more 
than a smaller output of moulded buttons will in- 
jure it; and that the stamping of good habits of 
speech and promptness leaves a deeper imprint 
than the stamping of tickets or even the everlasting 
time-checks themselves. On their own testimony 
they have begun to forget the earlier antagonism 
caused by the lost half day (for which they seldom 
pay!) and are placing the credit where it belongs. 
By their repeated remark, ‘“‘Give us the girls from 
the continuation school every time,’’ we see the 
credit placed where it belongs—with the teachers 
who try to fit their teaching to the needs of the 
children. 


IXTEEN! Until then, many, fortunately not 
out of work, are 
“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the school and wages meet.” 
For them, sixteen looms a distant goal, a goal 
that means the glorious good time of working un- 
advised for life, untrammeled by requests to allow 
teeth to be treated free, enlarged and diseased 
tonsils to be removed in the name of good health, 
powder to be thinned down and dancing to be con- 
fined to chaperoned territories. 

Sixteen! On that day the state law says in spirit 
to the one who has attained such mature years, 
“If you wish, now go your way. We remove the 
guiding rein.” Circumstances have already re- 
moved the blinders. 

“The city’s youngest” are then no more led to 
water, no more urged to drink. 


Lost Causes 


By CECILIA MACKINNON 


O know the large is greater than the small, 
To see the loom of all eternity 
Go weaving on with pattern dull or gay 
Dawn, evening, purple night, and flaming day, 
To hold good faith in that integrity 
That of the blurs and patches makes a whole. 


For this a mine abandoned holds in store 
A richer gift than gold or silver ore, 
For this a mother has a son’s disgrace 
To bear about the house as heavily 

As once she bore her baby; and for this 
We listen to the closing of a door. 
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PAUL NATORP 


An Heir to Pestalozzi 


By H. W. PUCKETT 
ITHOUT question, the period of Ger- 


man thought which has been most un- 

grudgingly admired by the rest of the 

world is the decades around the turn 
of the Eighteenth Century. “What has become of 
the Germany of Goethe and Schiller and Kant?” 
has been the irritated query of many an observer of 
Germany’s growing materialism. In reality, it has 
never completely disappeared—that idealism of the 
old spiritual leaders. Even if its prophets have been 
unable to make themselves heard at all times, there 
is every indication that they are not dead, certainly 
not now, when the structure of material progress 
has tumbled about the ears of its builders. 

It has been the particular service of Paul Natorp, 
philosopher and educator, to make a modern appli- 
cation of these principles. He is called a Platonist, 
a Neokantian, a New Humanist, and the like. But 


what’s in a name? He himself has been content to 
develop his philosophy without high-sounding ter- 
minology and imposing system, a lofty philosophy 
of life with a strong moral and social cast. At the 
risk of being trite, one might say that Natorp has 
devoted his energies throughout a long career to 
the solution of the fundamental problem of phil- 
osophy—how to live. 

But just as he has refused to separate life and 
philosophy, he is also one of those who know no dis- 
tinction between education and life. Pedagogy, as 
some one has remarked, was for him simply con- 
crete philosophy, and he turned to it at the very 
outset to give such form to his ideas. It was 
no mere coincidence that his great-grandfather, 
Ludwig Natorp, himself a prominent educator, 
was an adherent of his contemporary, Pestalozzi. 
Paul Natorp has every reason to be called a 
spiritual descendant of Pestalozzi. He has edited 
Pestalozzi’s writings, compiled his biography, 
and defended his theories consistently, notably 
against the followers of Herbart. That his own 
educational doctrines should be rooted in those of 
Pestalozzi naturally follows. But Natorp is more 
than pedagogue. What was said of one of his pre- 
decessors—that among the philosophers he was the 
best pedagogue, and among the pedagogues the best 
philosopher—fits him as well. With Pestalozzi and 
Schleiermacher he blends Plato and Kant. 


ATORP is most widely known as the father of 
social pedagogy, the scheme of education which 
incorporates these doctrines. Starting with the 
ethics of Kant, he bases everything on the freedom 
of the will. Hence education that does not educate 
the will is merely misguided effort. Moral self-con- 
sciousness must be developed. With a will and a 
moral sense, all things are possible. 

But social pedagogv, by Natorp’s definition, is 
not merely education of the will, but education of the 
will on a social basis (auf Grundlage der Gemein- 
schaft). He says: 


The individual man is really only an abstraction, like the 
atom of the physicist. Man, with respect to all that makes 
him man, does not exist primarily as an individual, in order, 
secondarily, to enter into common action with other men; 
but rather is, without this community of action, not a man 
at all. ... And so the theory of education must fail es- 
sentially in its function if it does not recognize and take as 
its chief principle the fact that education without this social 
basis cannot stand. 

The concept of social pedagogy predicates, then, the funda- 
mental acknowledgement of the fact that the education of 
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the individual is in every essential respect qualified by society, 
as also the human phase of human life is fundamentally de- 
pendent on the extent to which the members of society are 
educated for it.... The social requirements of education 
and the educational requirements of social life—that is the 
theme of this science. 


ibe is now’a quarter of a century since Natorp first 
promulgated his theory of social pedagogy. It 
has not become out of date. Indeed, it belongs more 
to the future than to the past. It is one of those 
ideals which, well chosen and hung high in the firma- 
ment, are generally looked up to for some time be- 
fore they are attained. But the tendency of educa- 
tional thought is more than ever in the direction 
Natorp pointed out. Humanizing the schools has 
been the effort of progressive educators for some 
time, an effort which has been redoubled since the 
war. Education of the head and the hand, of the 
spirit as well as of the intellect, self-education, edu- 
cation that will equalize the differences of society; 
education not only for society, but also by society— 
all these the present-day movements in education 
have in common with Natorp’s theory. 

Natorp has kept pace with his theories. He has 
done so by keeping in touch with the currents of 
thought and feeling in those most vitally interested 
in education—the young. ‘Typical of this is his in- 
terest in the Jugendbewegung, the possibilities of 
which he was one of the first to realize. In Decem- 
ber, 1913, he was invited to Berlin to address an 
assembly of young people made up for the most part 
of the group which two months before had founded 
the Freideutsche Jugend. His.subject was the hopes 
and dangers of the movement—the text which a 
sexagenarian might be expected to use in speaking 
to people of one third his age. But his approach 
was sympathetic. He gained their confidence, as the 
three-hour open discussion following the lecture 
proved. His address, with a few additions, has been 
one of the frequently reprinted works on that most 
urgent subject. 

One of his criticisms might be mentioned. Out 
of the discussion after his lecture it developed that 
a radical element, startlingly large, was at outs with 
the whole school system. Natorp admitted some 
grounds for this, but did not believe such extreme 
hostility to be justified. The idea that the young 
people could replace the training of the schools with 
an education of their own he criticizes severelv. He 
wants the differences of pupil and teacher settled by 
mutual reforms, for he holds that the school is a 
fundamental of our life. 


PERHAPS it was this experience with the young 
anarchists of education that made Natorp take 
all the more interested a part in the Reichsschulkon- 
ferenz, the educational congress held in June, 
1920. Natorp’s speech was one of the breath- 
less moments, according to Paul Oestreich, who 
finds the conference in many respects impotent. 
Natorp was also disappointed. He saw all too 
much confirmation of what the recalcitrant stu- 
dents said, too much evidence of the gulf between 
the young and their teachers. Speaking of the gen- 
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eral unrest throughout the educational system, he 
says: 

It is so, the great mass of the people, with all their deep 
felt dissatisfaction, make out with the most wretched sub- 
stitutes . . . rather than allow our generously offered gifts 
to be thrust upon them, much less clamor for them. Often, 
on reflecting on our Jugendbewegung, we speak of Chaos. 
Yes, Chaos is here. The beautiful world is destroyed, and 
if the creative power to call Kosmos out of Chaos does not 
show itself soon, then it is gone forever. 

Must we then despair of our folk...? No. The cata- 
gorical imperative of education is, “You must believe, you 
must dare, for the gods give no pledge.” All attempts to 
educate become senseless without this rock-ribbed faith, which 
is rather a certainty from the depth of the soul: The spirit 
is there, it only lies deep buried, it is only slumbering; it 
writhes in bad dreams, gives vent to itself in harsh cries. 
A weak echo of such cries penetrated even the dignified con- 
ference. I do not feel called on to censure the attitude which 
many took toward this. Only one remark I cannot suppress. 
When I see that a fever patient is tossing on his couch, 
bares himself repulsively perhaps, utters harsh sounds, and 
a man stands by who can only laugh or wring his hands 
over what one has to see and listen to there; then I say to 
myself, ““That is certainly no doctor for such patients.” And 
yet they all pretend to be doctors! : 

The document from which this is taken, Associa- 
tional Education, embodying his ideas on the much- 
talked-of Einheitsschule, is one of the most vigorous 
and interesting of Natorp’s writings. Indeed it is a 
striking thing that the group of works which he has 
put forth in the last few years shows clearly that 
our philosopher has gained in directness and con- 
creteness rather than the contrary. His theories 
have taken on flesh and blood, the tangible problems 
of Germany and modern civilization have proved 
more engrossing than any other sort of thought. 
Natorp, social pedagogue, takes the step—not such 
a big one after all—to socialization in its political 
aspects. 


ee months before the revolution he published 
his The German World-Calling, in which can be 
found this startling sentence: ‘The hatred of the 
peoples of Romance or British civilization for Ger- 
man culture rests, whether confessed or not, on the 
trend to socialism, which they cannot help seeing in 
all our determining institutions.” Walter Rath- 
enau’s The New Society has had a considerable 
vogue in this country, largely, I think, because of 
its pleasant doctrine that Germany’s mission is not 
to dominate or lead by military power, nor yet by 
political institutions; but that its hope lies in the 
leadership of thought such as it enjoyed when the 
Eighteenth Century drew to a close. It might in- 
terest those who have honored Rathenau for these 
sentiments to know that Natorp’s German World- 
Calling, which develops just these ideas, appeared 
a year before Rathenau’s book. 

“Industrial state, constitutional state, educational 
state’”—thus he sums up evolution of Germany as 
it should and can be. The order is most significant. 
More than ever, Natorp pins his faith to education. 
And at no time, I think, has his faith been more 
valuable to his fellow countrymen than now. 


1 Those who are eager for the details of this conference may peruse the 
eleven hundred page account of it which Quelle and Meyer have just published. 
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G. STANLEY HALL 


An Old Teacher of the 
Western World 


By FRANK A. MANNY 


HIS spring G. Stanley Hall gave the 
finishing touches to his book on Senescence. 
Fifty-five years ago he was working on the 
poem for the class of 1867 at Williams. Its 
subject was philanthropy. During the intervening 
years, the range of his interests has been overwhelm- 
ing. Théir mass and detail might be called en- 
cyclopedic, almost, if they did not include topics and 
terms too new to be embraced in encyclopedias, too 
primitive for expression in conventional language. 
It is one of our limitations that even when we have 
come to appreciate and use an idea or a style which 
shocked us greatly when first we met it, we are still 


‘quite unable to forgive the person who gave us that 


early shock. Mr. Hall could look unblinkingly at 
psychoanalysis as well in the days when almost no 
one else in America had even heard of it, as when 
later all condemned, or in the present time when it 
has become a serious tool of physical and mental re- 
habilitation as well as a favorite fad or folly. 

He has stood for specialization of the most ad- 
vanced type. Errors in quantitative measurement 
have always called out his severest condemnation in 
a review, yet he never loses sight of the responsibili- 
ties of the general practitioner—the sense of human 
values and relationships. 
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Any list of his publications impresses the reader 
by the range of journals he has called into service— 
psychological, historical, anthropological, pedagog- 
ical, theological, medical, highbrow, popular, juvenile 
—any ship could carry his wares if it had a real 
market. ‘The subjects of his choice show this wide 
range of interests. In 1867 came an essay on John 
Stuart Mill, who influenced Mr. Hall as he did 
William James and other constructive liberals in the 
educational movement of the Nineteenth Century. 
Then came alternate years from ’67 to ’72 in Union 
Theological Seminary and various German univer- 
sities, with articles on Doerner and Hegel. In the 
midst of this period came service as newspaper cor- 
respondent during the years of the Franco-Prussian 


War. 


gale pioneer spirit has always been strong in Mr. 
Hall and that may have helped to carry him to 
Horace Mann’s college, Antioch, where he taught 
psychology from 1872 to 1876. Students who have 
wrestled with the author’s vocabulary and construc- 
tions in, for instance, the Psychology of Adolescence 
and have been led to declare that he made up his 
words to suit his convenience as he went along will 
be surprised at his next undertaking—an instructor- 
ship in English at Harvard. Later he became lec- 
turer on contemporary German philosophers and on 
pedagogy at the same institution where he took the 
degree of doctor of philosphy in 1878. In that year 
his articles on Color Perception and Muscular Per- 
ception of Space were published. The next period 
of three years was spent in Leipzig, Berlin, and 
London. 

Then came the professorship of psychology and 
the opening of a psychological laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins, and, after seven years, the founding of 
Clark University, where he was able to shape ma- 
chinery for research, association, communication 
and influence seldom accomplished by the man of 
ideas. 

At Johns Hopkins he began to collect about him 
a group of young scholars who in most cases were 
never disciples, and to provide the media whereby 
the results of their studies might be made avail- 
able for other scholars as well as for those entre- 
preneurs who could put these technical productions 
into form for direct service and general circulation. 
The first of these media of preservation and dis- 
semination was the American Journal of Psychology 
which appeared in 1887. Its opportuneness is well 
illustrated bv the editor’s review, in the first number, 
of four so diverse books on psychology as the texts 


of McCosh, Bowne, Dewey and Ladd. 


N 1891 came a child study round table at the 
National Educational Association. The next 
year the psychologists of the country, assembled at 
Clark University, organized the American Psychol- 
ogical A’sociation. The same year saw the launch- 
ing of the Pedagogical Seminary 
strange freight at times—much of it contraband ac- 
cording to the standards of strict constructionists. 
In ’93 Mr. Hall had charge of the section on ex- 
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perimental psychology and education at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. The next year came the 
child study questionnaires and the beginnings of the 
Clark summer school. 

President Hall has always been emphatic in his 
declaration that changes and progress must come 
from the top rather than from lower levels. He has 
insisted upon direct ‘“‘contact of the best instructors 
with the most advanced learners.’’ A striking list 
can be made of the men whom he has influenced and 
directed in his work of the last half century. 

The following are representative of a much larger 
group: Michelsen, Whitman, Donaldson, Boas, 
Dewey, Cattell, Franklin, Meyer, Cowles, Chamber- 
lain, Burnham, Tracy, Scripture, Buchner, Patrick, 
Dresslar, Bergstrom, Leuba, Lombard, Neff, Mall, 
Lillie, Sanford, Albee, Aikin, Bolton, Bryan, Strong, 
Kirkpatrick, Scott, Hodge, Stieglitz, Miller, John- 
son, Chandler, Wilson. 


HE work of the investigator has always come 

first with this teacher. Even when the war seemed 
to justify his positions concerning applied science, 
unlike those men who seemed to see little more than 
the fact that at last ‘‘the professor was coming into 
his own,” he came out more strongly than ever in 
support of the necessity of workers in pure science 
who would keep the wells of knowledge flowing. 

He never failed to see that the investigator can- 
not go far without intelligent application of the 
truths they learn and that leaders require trained, 
sympathetic supporters. Again, if a student was not 
fitted for the field he had entered, no effort was 
spared to discover some other channel through which 
he could make some contribution to society. Many, 
after disheartening experiences, have found in Mr. 
Hall’s office vocational guidance which kept valuable 
workers from going to the scrap heap. 

Every presentation Mr. Hall has made on school 
curricula refers back to fundamental instincts. He 
shows rare devotion to the past and a readiness to 
consider its achievements in every field. That which 
has taken form and has persisted receives his pro- 
found respect. This toryism appears most clearly in 
_any encounter with problems connected with femin- 
ism and prohibition. Nothing is unrelated to the 
subject he may have in hand. The old Greek philos- 
ophers are as much his contemporaries as are his 
colleagues who are engaged in laboratory investi- 
gations. Neither type of authority is left out of his 
preparation of a hypothesis or conclusion. 


ITH all these forces at work in a man’s char- 

acter and utterances, it is inevitable that he 
should leave his mark upon the generations with 
which he has lived. His achievements may not prove 
to be stable compounds—classics—which retain their 
present form for indefinite periods. On the contrary 
they are distinguished by a characteristic readiness 
to dissolve on contact with new truth in order to 
take new shape to meet new needs. The man who 
can accomplish this result makes his greatest con- 
tribution as an influence. 


THREE EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


SU HU 


A New Teacher of the East 


By TA CHEN 


U HU is the central figure of a small group of 


young educators committed to the social and 


cultural regeneration in China. Almost with-— 


out exception, they are profound scholars of 
Chinese civilization, discriminating critics of west- 
ern culture and ardent advocates of experimental 
education. 
Su Hu spent his boyhood in a little village near 
Hweichow in Anhuei province, which was the birth- 
place of Chu Shee, the philosopher of the Sung 
dynasty (960-1205), whose influence upon the 
Chinese people is second only to that of Confucius 
and Mencius. Having thoroughly acquainted him- 
self with Chinese art and literature, he studied 
philosophy at Cornell University and then came to 
Columbia University for graduate study in philos- 
ophy. Upon his return to China, he was appointed, 
in 1916, professor of philosophy at the government 
university in Peking, from which institution a re- 
naissance, as we shall see, spread threughout the 
country. Aside from his books on Experimentalism 
and A History of Chinese Philosophy, Dr. Hu has 
frequently contributed to The New Tide, La 
Jeunesse, and Young China—Chinese journals of 
militant thought. 
Three main characteristics dominate the renais- 
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THREE EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 


sance: 
tation. 
Alarmed by the excessively high rate of illiteracy 
in China, Hu began to simplify and popularize the 
Chinese language. 
Says he: 


socialization, experimentation and adap- 


According to Confucian Analects, if a mechanic wants to 
do his work well, he must first sharpen his tools. Language 
| is such a tool for the study of civilization; therefore, to im- 
prove our language is to give our youths an adequate tool. 


_ Starting from this point, he advocates the ver- 
_nacular and disparages the classical language. The 
vernacular is the spoken language of the Chinese and 
is fundametally different from the classical language 
which alone heretofore held the esteem of the 
scholars. 


The distinction between the classical and the vernacular 
language is nominal, but that between a living and a dead 
language is vital. ‘The classical language now used in our 
books is in many cases inadequate to express our thoughts 
and may therefore be called dead. 

Not only has the vernacular been introduced in 
prose, but it has also influenced Chinese poetry. 
The new poetry that Dr. Hu writes is without meter, 
and the poems of some of his followers are rhyme- 
less and meterless. ‘‘Poetry is spontaneous expres- 
sion of human emotions, but meter makes the ex- 
pression artificial.” The attempt here, however, is 
not so successful as in vernacular prose, as Dr. Hu 
himself pointed out in a little manifesto recently 
issued: 


My experiments in vernacular prose and poetry are ex- 
cursions to a new “colony of literature.” I am fairly suc- 
cessful in vernacular prose, but whether vernacular poetry 
can cure the artificalities of the old poetry, time alone can 
tell. 


In addition, Dr. Hu seeks to improve the Chinese 
stage. The Ibsen number of La Jeunesse (June, 
1919) reviews famous plays of several western na- 
tions as well as of China. The Peking school of 
plays is discredited for lack of plot, unrefined lan- 
guage and harsh music. ‘The plays of the Yuen 
dynasty (1206-1367) and of a southern school 
(K’un C’hu) are recommended for pure diction and 
pleasing music that accompanies the performance. 
At present, the “transitional play,” which draws 
much material from contemporary social customs 
and manners for the education of the masses is in 
vogue. Thus, in The Rickshaw Coolie scenes of 
poverty and misery of Peking slums are vividly 
dramatized. In The Marriage, a transition from 
old folkways to the new in matrimony is humorously 
depicted. 

What has been described clearly indicates social- 
izing processes in education. The language will be 
so simplified that school children can learn it in a 
reasonably short time, and even rickshaw coolies may 
find it possible to read newspapers at their leisure. 
“The classical language belongs to the aristocrats 
and the vernacular to the commoners.’ The wide 
gap between the written and spoken languages will 
thus be bridged over, and elementary education for 
the millions may more easily be obtained. 
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ING experimentation on the one hand, 


the renaissance leaders discredit deduction and 
dogmas on the other. In his work on Experimental- 
ism, Dr. Hu sketches the movement of his own 
initiative dating from his college days: 


I always say that the works of N. A. Sze and S. C. Tsao, 
two novelists of the vernacular school, have more literary 
value than those of T. C. Kuan and C. T. Yao, classicists 
of the Tsing dynasty (1644-1910). Many scholars have 
doubted my assertions. From various experiments recently 
made, I am convinced that more and more people can read 
newspapers and more and more people appreciate popular 
literary productions. Our language is thus made dynamic, 
and our young men have found an easier path to high in- 
tellectual attainments. .. . 

When I was thinking of a literary revolution [continues 
the author] fearless criticisms against me came from my 
closest friends in American universities. They greatly 
clarified my thinking. I have told them that I am not sure 
of my success, but I am willing to put any new thing to 
trial and see whether it works. If so, it is practical. This 
is my understanding of pragmatism. 


A part of this educational program is now being 
carried on in several Chinese schools. ‘Their texts 
include such novels as Red Chamber Dreams, which 
is written in the vernacular and is easily under- 
standable and readable. Liberal-minded teachers 
are also discouraging students from using wordy 
phrases, classical allusions, and from using carelessly, 
or inaccurately, similes, metaphors and other figures 
of speech. ‘Take away unnecessary burdens from 
the language,” they say, “and the youngster may 
have a chance to think for himself.” 


Ee now remains to consider adaptation, the third 
characteristic of the renaissance. In recent years, 
Chinese educators have busied themselves with the 
copying of curricula from Japan, Germany and the 
United States. They have brought to the Chinese 
schools a conglomeration of systemless, aimless and 
meaningless courses of studies. The time has now 
come to give the young Chinese an educational pro- 
gram which is thoroughly Chinese in character and 
spirit. The renaissance leaders seem to be prepared 
for this. When they taboo an old tradition, they do 
so not because it is old, but because it in some ways 
hampers freedom of thought or action. When they 
champion a western idea, they do so not because it 
is new, but because it is adapted to educational needs 
of the present-day China. 

An illustration will make the point clear. Co- 
education is a western practice. The mores of 
Chinese society have not tolerated free social inter- 
course between the two sexes. Yet, in order to 
encourage freedom in marriage and to increase hap- 
piness in the family, girls must be well educated and 
sufficiently free to associate with boys. For many 
years, educators have hesitated to introduce co- 
education into Chinese schools. But today, as the 
Chinese social system is undergoing momentous 
changes, co-education seems necessary. In several 
colleges where the students are mature enough not 
to abuse the privilege, co-education is now being 
introduced. 


The Units of Chinese Civilization 


By Kenyon L. Butterfield 


WAS particularly impressed with the power and influence of the local groupings in 

Chinese society. With civil war raging in China it seems a miracle that China can 

survive her present difiiculties—much less go on her way unperturbed—unntil one 

senses the tremendously stable foundations of her civilization. These foundations 
lie in the family, the clan, the village and the guild—small, local social units. 


L. The Family It will be a sad day for China if in her social reconstruction, and 
in gaining the obvious advantages belonging to the small western family; she loses the 
tie that binds together the members of the larger family. Family loyalty, family pride, 
family judgment, family law are all stabilizing, conserving factors. They make for 
morality as well. They also make against progress, change, individuality, aspiration. 
Loyalty to the family leads to disloyalty to society, as is witnessed in the case of many 
public officials whose nepotism and “squeeze” are attributed chiefly to family loyalty. 


Il. The Clan The clan is an expansion of the family idea and has to a less de- 
gree both the advantages and disadvantages of the family system. It is here that 
ancestral worship finds its chief support. 


Ill. The Village Sometimes the village is synonymous with the clan. Oftentimes the 
so-called village is merely a hamlet and has no special social value except for certain 
aspects of protection and cooperation. The real village, however, is the very rootage 
of Chinese civilization. The cities are very large segregations of villages, or enlarged 
villages, at least in all aspects that appeal to the casual visitor. The member of the vil- 
lage who leaves his village to seek his fortune elsewhere, keeps the closest possible 
connection with the village. He goes back there for ancestral worship. He may send 
much of his wealth back for the use of his family. He desires that when he dies he may 
be buried in his native village. No matter what his experience or his education he re- 
tains to a very large degree the village psychology and point of view. 


IV. The Guild The books on the Chinese guilds cannot be said to have penetrated 
their mysteries, but that they are of tremendous importance in the business and industrial 
life of China is beyond question. They bear a large part in the adjustment of disputes; 
they even take the place of western law. They knit together the commercial and indus- 
trial life of China into a fabric of amazing strength. Even more remarkable is the fact 
that their operations are so obscure to ordinary observers that the outsider does not 
realize their inherent power. 


V. The Farm Village It is supposed that there are not less than one hundred thou- 
sand farm villages in China, with perhaps not less than a million satellite hamlets 
gathered about in groups, and that at least three hundred million people whose chief 
interest is agriculture live in these hamlets and villages. It would seem then that full- 
orbed progress in China means village development. Whether one looks at the matter 
from the standpoint of education, of development of nationalism, of industry or of re- 
ligion, it all comes back to the place which the farm villages must play in the scheme 
of things. It is true that cities in China as in other countries will furnish the leadership, 
the wealth, the careers; but even more in China than in most other countries, China’s 
problems do not get solved unless her rural problems are worked out. These vil- 
lages are true communities and the community idea is easily applied and contains the 
clue to improvement. If I were the dictator of China, one of my first edicts would 
be that proper machinery should be set up for a better village movement, based on a 
program for improving technical agriculture, economic conditions and methods, and 
social amelioration, and on such terms as would develop competition between villages as 
well as an all-China rural program. 
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SEVEN PAINTINGS OF CHINA 
By Frederick Clay Bartlett 


: et these charming canvases of China, Mr. Bartlett has not been 
satisfied with the westerner’s re-interpretation of China through 
eastern eyes. He has not made recourse to the obviously pictur- 
or to the red-lacquer-table technique of so many of our artists 

who have come under the spell of Oriental art. Here are m yriad- 
pled streets, busy with commerce and alive with traffic; China 
at work and at play, painted in the modern, plein-air technique 


S Yj 


CANTON BOATS 


CANTON FACADES 


SUMMER PALACE ROOFS 


THEATER INTERIOR 


PEKING THEATER 


ematesiITE tumult of the lecturing has 
ceased. The deans and heads of 
departments of eastern colleges, 
plus the many supervisors and super- 
intendents of schools of eastern 
wy) cities, have all departed, fat checks 
in their pockets and complacent ex- 
their countenances. I, the teacher, 


pressions upon 
symbol of female teachers everywhere, have marked 
my last paper; my class records are given the reg- 
istrar; my grades reported to the dean; my salary, . 
which will do just half of what I had planned to do 


with it, is paid me. Farewells are said. The little 
western college town is quiet. 

I dwell in retrospect upon the summer school, the 
largest in the history of the institution. Again I 
see two thousand students massed in the auditorium, 
awaiting the evening lecturer. My mental eye runs 
over the one thousand eight hundred and ninety 
eager, yearning female faces and the one hun- 
dred and ten nonchalant and motley males, of 
all ages, from everywhere. I think of their 
patient endurance through the long summer days 
from morning classes at seven to evening lectures 
at seven, the latter accompanied always by the_yes- 
per song of hovering mosquitos. I see the kind, smil- 
ing president, faultlessly attired in white trousers 
and black coat from over the left breast pocket of 
which a Phi Beta Kappa key shines beguilingly.. He 
sits upon the platform and guards the speaker of 
the evening, while the head of the music department 
in his contagiously merry way prevails upon the 
audience to. join in a fifteen-minute community sing. 

I recall the insipid lectures of the dreary opening 
week, delivered by a writer who receives thousands 
of dollars a year for his health papers in a popular 
magazine and as many more, because of his writ- 
ings, for his platform work. After him came an 
idol of women’s clubs. ' His mellifluous voice and 
real devotion to his subject, Dante and his Divine 
Comedy, opened up a hitherto unknown world to 
most of the students by his own creative love of his 
subject. I fancy that in the future the children of 
many a city and consolidated country school will 
hear something of Dante. 

Then came a long and dreary list of ‘prominent 
educators.” Most stimulating of these was a 
psychologist from an eastern university, who, in ad- 
dition to declaring that women had less intelligence 
than men, gave interesting if technical discussions on 
intelligence tests. I shudder as I remember how 
very few questions, given as examples for average 
tests, I could answer myself. After him the dean of 
the department of education of X, Y, Z College. 


A Modest Proposal For Doing Away With 


Female Teachers 


By ONE OF THEM 


When his stammering, hesitant voice ceased, the 
only problem I was conscious of was that concern- 
ing his wife. Because of the singular maliciousness 
of fate I am perfectly sure that she is a discerning 
woman. As this dean was the dullest, so was a 
corpulent, hearty, rubicund little school superintend- 
ent from the East the most insulting. His argument 
that real men would not enter the profession on the 
present salary schedule threw his frail verbal craft 
upon the Scylla of male disapproval one hundred 
and ten strong; while his appeal to the one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety patient females to 
be chivalrous and to allow men to have 50 per cent 
larger salaries and all leading administrative and 
departmental positions seemed superfluous in the 
face of their bitter knowledge that the men already 
had these things for which he pleaded. He struck 
his real Charybdis, however, when he suggested that 
these patient ones take other paths for earning a 
livelihood and prevail upon their absent sisters to 
do the same. He cried blithely: 


It is a question of supply and demand, ladies. I believe 
that in all trades and other professions women should receive 
equal pay for equal work. It is only in the teaching field 
where men are so terribly needed that their salaries should 
exceed those of women. The world is now fair enough to 
concede the right of woman’s entry into all lines of work. 
Go forth to green fields and pastures new. Leave teaching 
to the men. There should be men in every department of 
school effort, even in the kindergarten. ‘The world has given 
much praise to our women teachers for the fine conduct of 
our boys overseas. “These one million lads were undoubtedly 
the product of schools manned largely by women. But how 
do we know that these same lads might not have done even 
finer fighting, been even finer in courage and morale, had 
they had men teachers during their school careers? 


Hs oratorical passage was almost over. There 
was ominous silence. I remember no more of 
his conditional logic. I saw red for a moment, and 
my spine tingles even as I recall his voice. There 
rose up remembrances of those same boys overseas 
—in the ruined towns, along the muddy roads of 
France, back of shell-torn entrenchments. Femin- 
ized, those boys? Well, hardly. Yet the great mass 
of th he common soldiers, were products of 
women teachers. 

n the morning after that lecture, each of my 
four large classes had scarcely seated themselves in 
my room before some member burst out with, ‘Oh, 
Miss Brown, please take five minutes before we be- 
gin the lesson to tell us what you thought of last 
night’s lecture.’ I had responded in some such 
words as follow: 
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To my mind the lecturer argued from false premises. 
That we have too few men in the schools is true, but raising 
the salary schedule for men alone will not help the situation 
much. ‘The nation as a whole is blind to the needs of educa- 
tion. That the rural schools are taught by girls in their 
teens, often guiltless of even a high school education, is not 
women’s fault but the fault of school boards, trustees, who 
hire such children. The boards and trustees are usually 
men. Somewhere in The Little Minister, Barrie says: “God, 
Himself, would give twenty-one another chance.” Surely 
these girls in their teens should be given a chance to become 
well-equipped and mature teachers, not starved on a salary 
of less than six hundred dollars a year and abused in the 
bargain. 

Had the lecturer proposed to raise the standard salary 
everywhere to at least twelve and fourteen hundred a -year 
and to demand normal school and college graduates for all 
positions, fine mature men and women, equal in equipment 
and equal in value, then he would have approached the sub- 
ject on a just and democratic basis. Not only a living wage 
but a growing wage should be demanded by all teachers, men 
and women alike. : 


As this memory picture of my classroom blurs, I 
begin to ponder. The important thing in life is a 
state of mind, and the cabal of school men, running 
educational affairs in the country today, has reached 
the state of mind in which, to paraphrase Horace 
Walpole’s delightful sentence, “All men-geese are 
swans and all women-swans, geese to them. 


HAT is to be done about it? “It is a question 
of supply and demand” spoke the fat, rubi- 
cund eastern schoolmaster. ‘You ladies must go 
into other fields, where you will find ready market 
for your most excellent wares.’ But let us step into 
other fields for a brief survey of land rights. The 
professions of law, medicine and the ministry have 
“‘keep off” signs everywhere. Here and there super- 
women have disregarded them and have proceeded 
along the forbidden paths, but their travel is not 
easy. 

As for the trades and industry, there are the needle 
trades and other exceptions but there is much op- 
position toward woman’s effort to enter many trade 
groups. The president of the carpenters’ union re- 
cently refused the appeal of the women carpenters 
for membership, on the ground that carpentry work 
is not a feminine job. There are thousands of 
women furniture makers in the country, but they 
are allowed no part in men’s unions. It is reported 
that when asked his opinion about the refusal of 
the president of the barber’s union to admit women 
members, the president of the carpenters’ union re- 
plied magnanimously, “He is wrong in that. Women 
make good barbers. Barbering is a nice indoor job 
and suited to a woman. She can’t lose no femininity 
there.”’ 

Supply and demand! Supply and demand! Yes. 
that is it, I say to myself; there are too many of 
us. What then are we to do about our extra 
numbers ? 

The question recalls another and the answer of 
the dean of St. Patrick’s. I go to his Modest Pro- 
posal for Preventing the Children of Poor People 
in Ireland from Being a Burden to their Parents, 


A MODEST PROPOSAL FOR DOING AWAY WITH FEMALE TEACHERS 


and eagerly re-read that brilliant and gloomy 


mephistophelian piece of humor. : 

Swift, my gentle reader will recall, proposes fat- 
tening all infants under one year of age and selling 
them to butcher shops which cater to the coffee 
houses of English gentlemen, as a means of income 
to these same children’s starving mothers and 
fathers and beggarly older sisters and brothers. 
“Dainty dishes,” declares Swift: ‘““A most delicious, 
nourishing and wholesome food, whether stewed, 
roasted, baked or boiled.” 

Undoubtedly he is right, but can his solution help 
in solving my problem. ‘‘Dainty dishes?” Alas no! 


Not even our most ardent admirers, our most de-— 


voted students, could recommend us as suitable 
viands for the tired business man. No, I admit 
reluctantly that we are tough, lean, hungry-looking: 
we “think too much.” We are too middle-aged and 
strenuous, some of us are fairly acid-tasting from 
too much drudgery. No butcher, knowing his busi- 
ness, would buy. Few of us would make as dainty 
a dish as the most veteran and bony war horse. 

An idea in that. War, some war, any war’s the 
thing. War I abhor, as I abhor nothing else in 
existence save war makers, who have always typified 
for me Swift’s Yahoos in their most depraved form. 
Yet war is our only opportunity. Even my weak 
female brain sees it clearly, with women’s votes to 
usher it in. 

Our first move must be to pass a conscription act 
and to see that the act contains the words “women 
first’? for choice as soldiers. What would become 
of the teaching world upon which rests all the future 
of our great and puissant nation were one man to 
be lost to its temples of learning? 


\X 7 OMEN, only women, women from the ages of 

sixteen to fifty, from every sort and condition 
of life must be gathered in. Especially that group 
of young girls in their teens, that immense number 
of country school teachers who themselves, poor 
children, have not had the advantages of high school 
education, must be caught up before they ruin the 
nation. Since the world’s wars have been fought up 
to the present moment by the boys, the boys of the 
world’s poor working class, there is real justice in 
having one war fought by the girls of this same 
plentiful majority. 

I would suggest to all other highly civilized 
nations, who may be drawn in by interest or altruism 
on either side, to allow only their deadly specie to 
enter the combat. 


NOUGH! Only let me end, as does Swift, with 
an assurance of my impersonal, selfless interest 
in the great cause I am promoting. Indeed, I have 
no axe to grind, nothing to gain by the modest pro- 
posal that I make. Being myself a spinster of un- 
certain age I could consequently have no possible 
motive for trying to prevent any boy from entering 
war’s hell for the sake of the world’s Yahoos, or 
any girl from becoming that which is most despised 
and rejected of men—a woman teacher. 


The Land of Uz 


By LYDIA LEWIS RICKMAN and. FLORENCE M. BARROWS 


wai RE was snow in the straight 


7 =o 


Cee) highway. That meant there would 

C2 CHA be heavy going when we turned off 

AUN VEIN into the side-roads. Nevertheless, 

=) on a day of last December we went 

ZY SSef4| Out from Kartousha (Poland) to 
UNI : : i 

ride in the sleet and mist through 

the surrounding district of Grodno in search of 

some of the friends we had last seen four years 


_ before and fifteen hundred miles to the east in the 


heart of Russia whither they had come as homeless 
wanderers in the great retreat of 1915 and 1916. 
Hours we drove in search of a village known to 


us from the family records we had made in our 


far-away relief work on the Volga. Here and there 
a few mounds, like hay-ricks, loomed out of the 
mist. As we came nearer to them we found that 
they were huts or dug-outs in which people were 
living. There were a few ragged, white-faced chil- 
dren to be seen. We asked a dreary old man where 
to find the village for which we were searching. It 
was farther, much farther; he didn’t know how far. 
The road was a track over land which had once 
been plowed. Here and there were thin groves of 
baby birch trees, and here and there thick tufts 
of grass showed through the snow. More huts 
came into sight, but the village we wanted was yet 
farther. The horse struggled on through the snow. 
We saw a group of low, straw-roofed cottages of 
what had evidently been in the days before the war 
a large and prosperous village. As we came up 
to them we saw that many were empty and had 
no doors and windows. An old man was chopping 
wood by a house. ‘Where does the Dinchook 
family live,” we asked him: “Live! Why he is 
under the ground, he is dead.” “But Anna Din- 
chook, doesn’t she live here?’”’ ‘Oh, Anna is here. 
Go up to the village and at the end you will find 
her house.” 

We passed some occupied houses and many empty 
ones, and at last our driver went ahead to inquire. 
Presently a woman came out, excited and weeping 
with delight. There was much kissing of the hands 
and embracing. “How long it is since I saw you! I 
never thought we should see you again. Oh, it was 
good at Mogotova; how often we have wished we 
were there again.” 


N 1917-1918 as members of the Russian Unit of 

the British Friends War Victims Relief Committee 
we had known Anna and her kin—refugees from the 
Polish front settled for the time at Mogotova in 
Samara. There we tried to fit them into the life 
of the Volga district that harbored them. Today the 
peasants of Samara are themselves in bitter need, 
and the Friends are at work among the famine suf- 
ferers in our old territory. We had stayed on in 


Samara until there was no possibility of staying there 
longer, but instead of being able to accompany these 
exiles west, and to help them rebuild, as we had 
hoped, we had been forced by war and revolution 
and counter-revolution to go east. Now by De- 
cember 1921, after we had gone five-sixths of the 
way around the world through Irkutsk, Vladivostok, 
Vancouver, New York, London and Warsaw (where 
the present mission of the Quakers is), this de- 
vastated region of Poland had offered us the op- 
portunity to search out our friends in their own 
country. In the interval that had elapsed they had 
retraced the steps of their long hegira. Part of 
the way on foot, often hungry and with the plague 
as companion, they had at length reached their old 
homes, now on the Polish side of the new frontier. 

Dear old Anna. She had been the cook in the 
orphanage at Mogotova—a placid soul, with a 
really beautiful face and a conspicuous personal 
dignity. In those days when her work was done 
she used to sit in the warm corner of the kitchen, 
quite alone with hands folded, and if one chanced 
upon her unawares, one would often see tears slowly 
following each other down her cheek. She never 
complained and never talked about her troubles. 
Only when asked did she speak, and then she told 
her story quite simply, of their flight east in 1915 
and of their belated homecoming. 


HEY were “rich peasants” in the days before 

the war. They had ten dessiatins of land; be- 
sides, her husband was a skilled workman—a car- 
penter and the two older sons in America often sent 
money. ‘They had just brought in the harvest that 
autumn of 1915 when the Russian army, in its re- 
treat, reached their village. The soldiers took all 
the grain and all the edible animals, giving them 
certificates but no money. So they started off in 
their flight almost penniless. Before she left she 
buried three chests of her beautiful linen in the hope 
that it would not all be rotted before she got back. 
One chest they managed to bring the whole way 
with them, and at Mogotova she proudly showed us 
the towels and aprons, the bright plaid skirts and 
the exquisitely fine linen head dress of her district— 
all her own handiwork. None of it could she ever 
be persuaded to wear during her exile. One of us 
asked her to sell some of it, and felt much rebuked 
for a lack of delicacy by her firm refusal; but when 
she left the house she gave us a towel and a head 
dress out of pure affection. 

In 1915, nine of them had set out eastward be- 
fore the armies in a two-horse cart—she and her 
husband, with two sons and two daughters, and her 
sister, whose husband was in America, and the 
sister’s daughter and son. Hurrying soldiers, motor 
cars and artillery filled the roads, so that the ref- 
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Europe as in the Land of Uz, described by Blake in his imperishable pictures, first published in 1825 
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ugees were forced to travel by the rough forest 
path, or else during the night when there was less 
trafic. There was no running water in the forest; 
only little stagnant pools infected with cholera, 
which spread among the travelers with incredible 
speed. Three of Anna’s party took it, and her 
husband, the elder of her two boys and her sister 
were left behind in the forest, buried without a 
coffin, a cross or a prayer. For two long months 
the remaining six drove aimlessly on, hoping to find 
a place to settle without having to take the train, 
for by taking a train they would lose their horses 
and cart. At last they left the team at the station, 
being, of course, quite unable to sell it when every- 
one else was in the same position as were they them- 
selves. They had boarded a train and were wait- 
ing for it to start when her nephew was stricken 
with cholera and the train pulled out leaving him 
behind sick. A long time afterward they heard that 
he had recovered and had been sent to an orphanage 
in Poltava, but they never heard directly from him 
afterwards. 


Ages they were on the train the Government 
Department for Refugees took control of their 
movements and they were sent to the Buzuluk dis- 
trict in Samara and finally billeted in Logochofka 
with a family who had a one-room hut and whose 
standards of living were far below their own. Here 
our workers found them in September 1916, sick 
and utterly wretched. We took them at. once into 
the institution at Mogotova and set to work to build 
them all up again. But that winter there came to 
Anna the bitterest grief of all, the death of her 
elder daughter and favorite child. If one asked her 
why she wept there in the kitchen she always an- 
swered, “for my girl.” 
The rest of the family throve excellently. Anna 
did the cooking and sometimes helped with the 


The peasants are calling for Hae distributed by the Friends Mission, and taking it away 
y the sackful in their rough carts 
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Their house in order. The Friends have helped to rebuild 
this thatched cottage for the refugees 


weaving and spinning, at which she was our most 
skillful worker. Fifteen year old Ekaterina, very 
pretty and thoroughly spoiled by her mother after 
her sister’s death, was a good deal of a flirt, and 
not much of a worker. But Alexei, at twelve, was 
one of the most responsible and useful of the boys 
in the orphanage, and Olga, Anna’s niece, a girl 
of seventeen years, became one of the nurses-in- 
training in our little hospital. 
The latter months of 
1917 were full of rumors 
of peace with Germany and 
our refugee friends were 
hopeful that they could 
soon go home. Some few 
did get through after the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, but 
most of them had not 
started when Czech upris- 
ings in the spring of 1918 
cut the railway to the west. 
Brest-Litovsk and the early 
rumblings of the counter- 
revolution and civil war, 
which later swept the dis- 
trict, made our communica- 
tion with the source of sup- 
plies at home so precarious 
that we decided to close our 
Mogotova House. 

In March, Anna and her 
little ock—all now in good 
health—went back to Log- 
ochofka where some of 
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What some of the refugees found when they returned to their 
lands after their long hegira 


her old neighbors were still billeted. They had high 
hopes of starting home together soon. Anna was 
quite sure one of her sons would come home from 
America to till the land, when they heard their 
father was dead. It was the peasant custom, she 
said. Having seen photographs of them, in the 
most prosperous looking and correct of ready made 
clothes, with the stiffest of “teddy bear’ pompa- 
dours, I was afraid poor Anna would find that 
Americanization had rather eclipsed their Russian 
bringing up. Still one never knows. The peasant 
tradition of the land is very strong. 

All that was almost four years ago. They waited 
and waited in Logochofka for the civil war to end 
and the railroad to open. With the money they 
had earned and saved at Mogotova towards their 
homeward trip, and with what Anna was able to 
earn weaving on the loom we had given her, they 
made out with fair comfort for a year, and then 
during a lull in hostility they set out for home and 
got as far as the city of Samara. There Ekaterina 
had typhus. After her recovery they started again 
and got only sixty miles when Olga and Alexei came 
down with it. They had light cases and the party 
soon moved on to Syzran, and here Anna herself 
got it and was in a hospital for six weeks. When 
she was well, the Denikin offensive in South Russia 
was at its height and all the rolling stock was needed 
for defense, so that there was none left to transport 
refugees. It was only after some months of wait- 
ing that they set out and then it was on foot. They 
were three months on the way, and, as their sav- 
ings were long since exhausted, they had to sell 
their clothes for food as they went. They got back 
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in the summer of 1920, just after the Bolsheviks 
were retreating from that part of Poland. 

Their house was still standing but it had no 
windows and doors. They managed to patch it up 
for the winter. 


WE found it a long, low house with a sort of 
shed or workshop on the left of the very low 
door, and one good room on the right with a‘large 
stove. The only furniture was a very narrow stool, 
a small table and a wide board bench which ap- 
parently served as a bed. Anna had been winding 
a great ball of flax thread she had just spun and she 
hoped to get some potatoes in exchange for it. 
They had grown a very few potatoes, but she had 
no rye sown worth speaking of. She had not been 
able to get any when it was doled out, and she had 
had no plough, no horse, and no chance of 
ploughing. 

Ekaterina had gone back to Minsk where she 
could get work and Alexei had found a summer 
place on a farm ina neighboring village. Olga had 
married and she lived near by. Anna sent for her. 
She looked older than when I saw her last, and not 
very strong. Her house was not far away but they 
questioned if we ought to go there, as she had taken 
in a family who had just come back because of the 
famine in Samara. All of them were sick with 
what was feared to be typhus, so that Olga’s hos- 
pital training was standing her in good stead. How- . 
ever, we were not afraid, so we went with her. 
Anna had spoken most warmly of the young hus- 
band. We found him a tall, rather weedy-looking 
young man, working hard at a cart wheel, fitting 
the tim on to the wooden spokes. He seemed a 
skillful workman; the shed at the entrance con- 
tained five wheels ready for the blacksmith. 

Beside the entrance shed the house contained one 
small room. A little girl was sitting on a bench 
in the corner peeling a few small potatoes, on an- 
other bench lay a woman looking terribly ill, and 
on the stove two white, starved-looking little boys. 
A striped flannellette blouse was on the table and 
a dark blue print skirt, both evidently just ironed. 
Yes, they came from Mogotova. Anna kept them 
for best. She was wearing a nice red homespun 
skirt, and a linen chemise or blouse. They were 
subsisting on potatoes; they had no bread. There 
were no cows in the village, but one or two people 
had bought calves. 

Anna was most anxious to be hospitable but 
could find nothing to offer us except some dried 
currants and small dried pears from her garden. 
She had no bread. (We saw none in our two days 
visiting in that district.) She offered to borrow a 
samovar so that we could have tea with the lunch 
we had brought along, and she spread a clean cloth 
on the little table. 


E suggested that we might lend her a loom 
and she was delighted. Jt meant she could 
make cloth, a far more valuable commodity to ex- 
change for food than the flax that she had been 
spinning when we arrived. She said her sons wrote 
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Job and his kin had no more trials than this old couple. They have come back to their home and found not even a 
foundation. This hut was improvised from trench material 


BACK TO THEIR OWN SOIL 
The peasants are here gathered for their ration of seed potatoes distributed by the Mission 
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Scythes for swords. The Mission distributes farm implements as well as seed and jood, to make the 
peasants again self-supporting 


Above — Refugees de- 
parting from Mogotova 
for their homes to find 
what they may 


Above — The Friends 
have helped in the re- 
construction of many 
devastated homes 

Right— Peasant women 
digging in their fields 
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to her, but they had given up trying to send money, 
as it had always been stolen, except once when a 
few dollars came. She eagerly accepted our offer 
to have it sent through us and promised to get the 
address from Alexei, who was the scribe of the 
family, for at Mogotova he had passed the third 
grade, the highest class in country schools in Russia. 
We asked if they had never written to us, and she 
produced from a little wooden box the two envel- 
opes, directed to me in England, which I had given 
her before they left Mogotova, but they had 
thought that it was no use to try to send a» letter 
out of Russia that terrible year. It never seemed 
to occur to them to ask us for help, and with their 
peasant courtesy they thanked us very sincerely and 
charmingly for the trouble we had taken to visit 
them. i . 


THER old friends of ours, the Petrovitch 
family, had, we learned, only just returned 
from Russia. We were directed to a tiny house which 
stood alone—yjust off the village street. The door 
opened into the little dark room about twelve feet 
square with a low ceiling and a large stove. It seemed 
full of people, but at first it was impossible to distin- 
- guish any one but Domina, the great strong woman 
who had looked after the refugees’ dining room in 
Mogotova and who had danced the Cossack dances 
and joined in the children’s games. She seized our 
hands and kissed them again and again in much 
excitement. She was dressed in a ragged skirt and 
worn linen blouse, and looked thin and haggard and 
ill. Yes, they had come back about a fortnight ago 
and they were all sick. They had stayed on in the 
neighborhood of Mogotova after we left in 1918 
and had managed to get along. Then the famine 
came and there was nothing to do but to try to 
come home. For a month they had lived under the 
shelter of the bridge of Buzuluk before they could 
get a train; people were dying all around them. 
Their food had been steaks cut out of the carcasses 
of horses which dropped dead of starvation in the 
streets. 

As we talked it became possible to see a little 
more in the dim room. There was Meeron, the 
father, lying on a bench across the end of the 
little room, and Maria whom we had known as a 
' bright, interesting little thing, huddled in the other 
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corner, both too ill to move or lift their heads. 
Maria opened her eyes and looked at me, but never © 
moved. The hut was so narrow that there was not 
room enough for both of them to lie full length. 
They lay on boards and were covered with old cloth- 
ing. At right angles to Maria and almost touch- 
ing her were stretched two children. One about — 
three years old had just died. The other, about 
seven, was dying. One of the women in the room 
tried to give him a drink, but the breathing became 
more irregular; with a last struggling breath the 
child died. Both were frightfully thin. On the 
stove was a wild looking, white-faced woman (the 
mother of the children, I think) who raised her 
head to look at us, and then sank back again. There 
were two other children standing in the room. Ten | 
lived there all together: Domina said she had been © 
very sick on the journey and was evidently weak. 
They had no food, except a few potatoes. 

Knowing Domina’s gifts as a beggar we were 
greatly struck by the fact that she had never asked 
for anything. She greeted us as friends. 

We asked her to show us their house and she led 
us back across the village street through the deep 
snow. The good little new house of which she had 
told us in 1916 was now a ruin. It had had a 
garden around it then, with plants and vegetables. 
They had had a cow and a sheep and had hoped 
to buy a horse. Now the roof had fallen in, the 
stove and chimney had tumbled down and there 
were neither windows nor doors. A thick cover- 
ing of snow partly covered the debris. A more 
hopelessly desolate looking place could hardly be 
imagined. They still own their three dessiatins of 
land, but have neither plough nor horse. The 
whole village has only six or seven horses. 

Happily we had with us a can of milk and a tiny 
can of soup which we left for the invalids, and a 
little money. Since they were too weak to go to 
market, this latter would buy but few potatoes. 
We promised that some one from the mission would 
call again as soon as possible. 


Be was the village of Choniki that our friends 
of Samara had come from. We had nearly en- 


circled the world in finding it. But their wander- 


ings, fifteen hundred miles and back, had encom- 
passed every trial and sorrow of earth. 


S|EIE board of directors of a baseball 
team does not run the team. The 
board has intelligence enough to 
choose a manager and, what is 
more, having chosen him, it uses 
him in the position for which he 
was chosen. This does not often 
happen in the schools. A high official in one of our 
state departments of education said recently that he 
could group the schools in his state into good and 
bad systems, on a very simple, but very important 
principle; namely, whether the school board was 
employing a competent superintendent to run the 
schools, or whether it was using the superintendent 
as a clerk and chore-boy and was running the schools 
itself. “In the former case,” he said, ‘‘we get good 
schools almost invariably; in the latter case, we get 
almost as invariably the reverse.” 

We have thought that “democracy in education” 
meant that school boards should run the schools. 
In one sense, they should. The school board rep- 
resents the community. It should focus the com- 
munity’s advancing sense of its own educational 
hopes and needs and develop a growing educational 
policy for the community. It should be responsible 
for providing adequate means and leaderships for 
translating that educational policy into a school pro- 
gram. But administration and teaching call for 
special training and equipment. We need educa- 
tional experts, both administrators and teachers, 
whom the community can trust. It is not the busi- 
ness of the school board to run the school, but to 
find the experts to whom those tasks can be com- 
mitted. We shall have real democracy in education 
when we find out how to use and trust expert service, 
under the general direction of the community as 
represented by the school board. 


HE classes in our elementary schools, at least in 

our cities, are somewhere about forty pupils to 
the teacher. Sometimes they are fifty. That means 
that the teacher, if she took them singly, could de- 
vote about eight minutes a day to each child. But 
as she must teach them in class, eight minutes a week 
of individual attention is as much as can be given. 
Eight minutes is a short time in which to meet and 
solve a child’s difficulties and perplexities, the con- 
stantly arising problems of his mental and moral 
attitude and of the school’s relation to his home life. 
How much could you do in eight minutes a week of 
individual attention to one of your own children? 
Nobody thinks that forty is the right number of 
pupils to a teacher or anywhere near the right one. 
In private schools, where people have to pay for 
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what they get, the number ranges somewhere from 
about eleven to twenty-five. Certainly the latter size 
of class is large enough. 

Our present large classes not only have a direct 
and necessary effect in depriving our children of a 
fair chance for education but their secondary effect 
through their reaction on the teacher is even more 
important. The teacher has not the opportunity to 
carry out her ideals of school teaching. She be- 
comes discouraged and tired and too often she 
finally loses hope and ambition to rise above the 
dead level of routine. 

There is at present a justified demand for higher 
salaries for teachers, but money will not buy the 
talent and professional attitude we need unless there 
is opportunity for the teacher to work as a profes- 
sional. Teachers must not only be given opportunity 
to do professional work; they must be respected as 
professionals. So long as the public treats them on 
the one hand as dear, deserving little schoolmarms 
to be pitied and given higher pay, not because their 
services are worth it but because they need the money ; 
and so long as, upon the other hand, school com- 
mittees bully and insult them, make appointments 
and interfere with school management without re- 
gard to their professional advice, we shall not at 
tract to our schools the sort of men and women that 
we need nor permit them, to render us efficient 
service. 


ND teachers, when we really care for education, 
will not only be respected as professionals but 
selected for their professional ability. The selection 
of our teachers and superintendents is largely in 
accordance with what may be called the geographical 
qualification. Three of our largest cities, New 
York, Buffalo and Boston, fairly recently elected 
superintendents. In all three cases the first con- 
sideration was not who could be the best man for 
the place but whether the candidate was a home 
article. Such a method of selection would never be 
adopted in a matter which the people considered 
serious. In baseball, for instance, the pitcher is 
never selected on that basis. The manager looks 
for the best talent he can find regardless of where 
it comes from, and the fans ask only that the team 
shall be the best that the manager can get together. 
Providing a salary for some deserving citizen Is a 
matter of negligible importance. 


\W 7HEN we begin to take our schools as seriously 
as we take baseball, it may be said of us that 
we have learned the first lesson of democracy. 
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Neighbors 


A Back Porch Department 


E are indebted to William E. Brooks of 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, for this tale of 
(y] h)]| his friend the musician who has dared op- 

Zi pose his time and has succeeded in his 
4) daring endeavor. J. Fred Wolle is leader 
4]| of the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Penn- 
74) sylvania—perhaps the greatest choir in 
America today—which is now giving its 
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annual festival before thousands of music lovers from all 
over the country. 

Against the tendency of the jazzing modern music Mr. 
Wolle has set himself and the thing he has done in con- 


sequence astonishes the imagination. Of course he has not 
done it casually. He has had both background and train- 
ing. He was born in the home of a clergyman of the 
Moravian Church, and the Moravians have always believed 
in high cultural standards, and especially in that which is 
best in the world of music. Before many parts of America 
knew anything about the great oratorios they had been 
studied and sung in Bethlehem. The first time The Crea- 
tion was given in America it was sung by the Moravian 
Choir in Bethlehem in 1811; but long before that, from that 
June day in 1742 when Count Zinzendorf gathered his 
settlers in the log house for their first “Singstunde,”’ this 
choir had been accustomed to sing the great works of the 
Masters. With this as a background the young Wolle be- 
gan his study of music. After he had learned the best that 
this country could give him he went to Munich to study the 
organ under the famous Rheinberger and then returned to 
Bethlehem to become the leader of the Moravian Church 
Choir. While he was filling this post he began his plans 
for the performance of the music of Bach. 


AZZ was not then king as now, but even then it was not 

easy to persuade people to sing the most difficult music 
ever written by a master. And that Bach’s was and is, 
for long ago in Germany’s great day, when artists were her 
heroes, Bach essayed the task of achieving in music the same 
thing that the builders of Gothic cathedrals had done in 
stone. He would build him towering structures, richly 
ornamented and complete, reaching up to the stars, dragging 
men’s thoughts away from the commonplace and the con- 
temptible—and all for the glory of God. He achieved as 
the cathedral-builders achieved. But the difference between 
a cathedral and a cantata is that one abides in stone out 
under the skies where men can see, and the other may molder 
away in a museum. 

But year after year Mr. Wolle has reproduced, through 
his choir, the cantatas and motets, the soul-stirring Pas- 
sion-Music, and the loftiest dream that a musician ever 
dreamed, the colossal, compelling Mass in B Minor, until 
Bethlehem has become a place of pilgrimage for thousands 
who will not bow the knee to the Baal of today in any of 
its forms. From all over the country they come, students 
and singers, and those who persist in believing that music 
can still lift man up to the stars; until the throng has grown 
so great that it cannot be cared for, and many who cannot 
find standing room inside are compelled to sit on the grass 
outside the open windows of the big Gothic church. The 
annual Bach Festival at the end of May has long since ceased 
to be the resort of the musically high-browed and is sought 


by beauty-lovers who a few years ago never dreamed of Bach, 
And so great has been the demand by those who cannot make. 
the journey but who desire to hear the music that the choir 
gives annual concerts in New York and Philadelphia. 


F course this was not done suddenly. With the church | 
singers for a nucleus, Mr.-Wolle began the building of — 


his Bach Choir. The name he gave it was the one that Otto 
Goldschmidt had used for his London Choir years before. 
Otto Goldschmidt was the husband of Jenny Lind. And 
the story that Mr. Wolle likes best to tell singers when they 
begin the year’s toil that leads up to the Festival is of how 
that queen of song, perhaps the divinest voice of the centuries, 
used to take her place among the sopranos in her husband’s 
choir, holding that the privilege of singing Bach was enough 
reward for any singer. (And I was with Mr. Wolle when 
recently he was presented to one of the great prima donnas 
of today as “the director of the Bach Choir,’ and she said 
at once, “Ah, you are dealing with that which underlies all 
our art.”’) 


HE choir was built slowly and in 1900 the first Festival 

was held. It has been repeated annually. These festivals 
began to attract the attention of music lovers throughout the 
country, and in 1905 Mr. Wolle’s fame had grown to such 
an extent that he was called to the University of California 
to become the head of the music department there, and with 
his going the choir ceased to be. But Bethlehem soon found 
out that it was missing something that the growth of chim- 
neys and hammers at the steel works could not quite make 
up for, and in 1911 Wolle was persuaded by a group of 
citizens, of which Charles M. Schwab was the head, to re- 
turn and reorganize the choir. 

Since that time the festivals have been held regularly. 
Three hundred and fifty people spend nine months every 
year in the hardest kind of toil in order to sing for two days. 
All sorts of folk make up the choir; clerks and shop girls, 
teachers and merchants, professional and business men and 
women. Many of them live outside Bethlehem and make 
the journey weekly, and, as the time for the festival draws 
near, two or three times each week. “hey pay their own 
expenses, buy their own music, and receive in return nothing 
whatever but the privilege of sharing in the great achieve- 
ment. Year after year some of them gave their services, 
long before the festival became famous. ‘The reason is that 
in their hearts their director has kindled his own fire so that 
the vast and intricate works of the great Kapellmeister glow 
for them in all their beauty. 

In the midst of a world where the gods of the market- 
place seem to be supreme these worship at another shrine. 
They may and do work all day in the world of exterior 
activity, in a world whose things rust as does the steel their 
furnaces produce, but at night the choruses and chorales, 
with their messages of eternal things, possess them. “That 
Mr. Wolle has been able to do this is because long ago he 
surrendered himself to the one thing, because he made Bach 
his solitary passion. For no man can compel until he is 
himself compelled. ‘This is why he dared defy his time. 
This is why he succeeded in his daring endeavor, why steel- 
kings and shop girls unite to stand behind him in a strange 
guild whose glory is the giving of beauty again to the world. 
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THE NATION’S NEEDS AND THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 321) 
Obviously the modern home must receive serious 


consideration in any comprehensive discussion of © 


education. Great cities, congestion of population 
and high land values have been followed by a great 
decrease in the number of people living in one-family 
homes and an increase in the number of multi-family 
dwellings. Asa result there is a grave change in the 
character and the social life of the people. In the 
single-family home, the children help with the family 
“chores.’’ They dig the garden and rake the grass. 
They help to wash and oil the automobile. They 
tend the furnace or carry wood for the open fire- 
' places. Activities like these used to bind former 
generations into strong family groups by common 
service for common welfare and comfort. But with 
the coming of the apartment, the public street takes 
the place of the private yard, the automobile is 
moved to a public garage, and a paid janitor tends 
the furnace—when he finds time from his social du- 
ties. Service to the family group by its members 
disappears except that the provider has to compen- 
sate for the service that used to be rendered freely. 
Home social life follows the back-yard playground 
into the region of. memories and into its place come 
the public restaurant and the movies. 

We may well be concerned about the phys- 
ical strength and financial wisdom of a genera- 
tion which géts so much of its recreation in soft- 
drink resorts and dark and oftentimes unventilated 
moving picture houses. Where this process has 
gone far, an extra burden has been placed on the 
schools. They must provide the child with almost his 
only opportunity for proper physical development. 


yee boys and girls must have, first of all, sound 
economic knowledge. The thing which Amer- 
ican youth needs to learn more today than anything 
else is the value of a dollar, the dignity of honest 
labor, the joy of a workmanlike job. He must un- 
derstand that he cannot eat his cake and have it too. 

It is estimated that from thirty-five to fifty billion 
dollars of our total annual income is paid out in 
wages. The capital needed in the development of 
American business and industry should come largely 
in small savings. It is vitally important that the 
wage earner should put some part of his income to 
work in sound investment for his own prosperity 
and the improvement of industry. A nation where 
every man is a capitalist is a sound nation economi- 
cally, socially and politically. 

It would strengthen the moral fiber and the in- 
dustrial value of our youth if in all our schools there 
were shops were the students produced articles 
whose sale value depended upon the skill and care 
with which they were made. The value of this 
system would be increased if the children received 
no pocket money but that which they gained from 
this productive labor. Parents are largely to blame 
for the extravagance which is the greatest weakness 
of American youth. We must establish habits of 
a (Continued on page 349) 
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McCutcheon’s 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 


For THE 
‘TROUSSEAU TREASURE CHEST 
EFORE the Bride-to-be, McCutcheon lays 


a bounty of beauty gathered from every 
corner of the world. 


La For ‘THE 
ZAK BRiDE’s ADORNMENT 


LACES ~ the gift of Ireland, 
Belgium and France for the 
bridal headdress, veil or 
gown. 


LINGERIE— Trousseau sets 
of sheer batiste with deli- 
cate embroideries and laces. 
Chemise, gowns, com- 
binations— of sheer 
handkerchief linen, 
voile or silk, all patient- 


ly made by hand. 
ACCESSORIES — trim 


veils for travelling, 
stockings, blouses, 
colorful scarfs, 
hats and sweaters 
—in variety to fill 
\ the needs of 
any bride. 


To glorify the new household, 
McCutcheon’s presents linens of 
a beauty that vie with their 
practicality. 


DAMASK LINENS as beautiful and rare as the 
wonderful old pieces of pottery which inspired their 


patterns. Here is probably the largest collection of 
damask designs in the city. 

FANCY LINENS including every new and smart 
idea—refectory cloths, luncheon and breakfast sets, 
odd pieces for the tray or buffet. 


TOWELS AND BED LINENS that bring the charm 
of purity to their sphere of usefulness— abundant 
assortment from which to select. 


WRITE FOR NEW TROUSSEAU X BOOKLETS 


Established 
1855 
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AMERICANIZATION 
STUDIES of the 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
OF NEW YORK 


A few weeks ago the editors of “The Survey” received 
a letter asking for a list of the best recent books on 
Americanization. Their reply was to send their corres- 
pondent a descriptive folder of these studies. Each of 
the books is a result of an expert's investigation and 
covers the whole field of immigration in relation to a 
particular problem. The list of titles forms an excellent 
index to the scope of the work accomplished by the 
seventy-five specialists and assistants, who have worked 
steadily, over a period of several years, in gathering their 
material. The volumes may be had from your bookseller 
or direct from the publishers. 
LIST OF TITLES 
The Schooling of The Im- New Homes For Old 
migrant by S. P. Breckenridge 
by Frank V. Thompson The Immigrant Press and 


Its Control 
America via The Neighbor- ahr aats 


ood _ 
by John Daniels 


Old World Traits Trans- 
planted 
by Herbert A. Miller and 
Robert E. Park 


Immigrant Health and The 
Community © 
by Michael M. Davis, Jr. 


by Robert E. Park 


IN PRESS: 
Adjusting Immigrant and 
Industry 
by William M. Leiserson 
The Immigrant’s Day in 
Court 
by Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Americans by Choice 
by John P. Gavit 


A Stake In The Land 
by Peter A. Speek 


Summary 
by Allen T. Burns 


$2.50 EACH 
Harper & Brothers Establisheaisiz New York 


To make both ends meet---to have money 
over---and time to spend on other things? 


By 
ISABEL 
ELY 
LORD 


Director, 1910-1920, 
School of Household 
Science and Arts, 
Pratt Institute 


“GETTING YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH” 


A helpful discussion of how your income 
ought to be divided between the various 
items of expenditure,—food, clothing, etc. ; 
how accounts can be kept and your money 
spent more wisely. Shows how the budget 
system, on which most successful businesses 
are run, may be applied to the home. It 
is suitable for a text in home economics 


courses. 
$1.50; by mail $1.58 


t 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. | Ws 47 Sree 


ADMIRABLE AMERICANS--I 


“A cause worth fighting for is worth fighting for to the end.” 
—Grover Cleveland. 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


A Study In Political Courage 


By RoLanp Huctns. 
Cloth, $1.00, Postpaid, from 


THE ANCHOR-LEE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


400 Seventh St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


“Child Health in Erie County, New York,” 
a cooperative inquiry by seven national and two state or- 
ganizations into conditions affecting child health in the rural 
sections and villages. 20 cents, postpaid 


NATIONAL CHILD HEALTH COUNCIL 
Washington, D. C. 


{ 


The first thorough study in its field— 
CRIMINALJUSTICE IN CLEVELAND 


The report of the Cleveland Foundation’s survey 
of criminal justice, directed by Roscoe Pound and 


Felix Frankfurter. 


Sections of the report are— 


1. POLICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 
By Raymond B. Fosdick 


. THE CRIMINAL 
COURTS 


By Reginald Heber Smith 
and Herbert B. Ehrmann 


. PROSECUTION 
By Alfred Bettman 


. CORRECTIONAL AND 
PENAL TREATMENT 
By Burdette G. Lewis 


700 pages, 60 tables, 


5. MEDICAL SCIENCE 
AND CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 


By Dr. Herman M. Adler 
. NEWSPAPERS AND 
~ CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
By M. K. Wisehart 
. LEGAL EDUCATION 
IN CLEVELAND 
By Albert M. Kales 
. CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 


THE AMERICAN 
CITY 


By Roscoe Pound 


17 diagrams; cloth 


Prices of separate sections, paper bound: 1, 2, 3 and 8, $1; 
4 and 5, 50 cents; 7, 25 cents. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDATION 
1300 Swetland Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The History of 


PUBLIC 
POOR RELIEF 


MASSACHUSETTS 
By Robert W. Kelso 


President of the 


National Conference of Social Work 


“Those interested in the public relief of the poor can- 


not afford to omit Mr. Kelso’s history from their 


studies.”’ 


American Law Review. 


“A valuable survey of facts—and when we switch 
from the facts to the theories, Mr. Kelso’s counsel is 
well worth a hearing, whether we agree with his con- 


clusions or not.” 


Worcester Gazette. 


“By pointing out how the Commonwealth has felt its 
way step by step, we are the better able to appreciate 
the reason for the present system of poor relief and 


its sanity.” 


Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. NewYork 
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(Continued from page 347) 
thrift which will increase the sustained buying 
power of the nation and eliminate the hard times 
brought about by the mercurial changes of a buy- 
ing public which gives no thought for the morrow. 


MORE careful consideration of the life work 
which the youth of America will enter and a 
more intelligent preparation for it will follow 
proper economic training. The majority of young 
people today drift into the first job which presents 
itself, the only requirements generally being that it 
be a white-collar job and not too strenuous. One 
authority claims that 85 per cent of the pupils in 
high school are headed toward commerce, toward 
exchange, and an almost negligible number toward 
production. Such a situation can lead only to an 
artificially stimulated demand and an inadequate 
supply, with abnormal prices. When we consider 
for a moment the millions in the great centers 
who do not produce one ounce of the food they eat 
or an inch of the clothing they wear, we begin to 
see the wisdom of directing the thought of our 
youth to scientific agriculture. Efficiency demands 
that our youth fit into the industrial and business 
picture, not drift into it. To do this they must 
know what the various fields offer and how their 
talents incline. a 
_ School authorities must also realize the place that 
America may take in the development of- foreign 
markets. In Moscow, in 1913, 1 saw young Ger- 
man engineers and merchants making fortunes 
while Americans next door were not making office 
rent. The Germans had been taught to speak for- 
eign languages, while the Americans had droned 
over grammatical construction. The Germans had 
been taught the history, customs and trade methods 
-of foreign people and were thus able to win their 
confidence and esteem. The American had for his 
trade formula, ‘“Take it or leave it; American goods 
are the best.’’ Thus, throughout the world, our 
rivals were taking the bulk of the trade from us 
because America had not waked up to the fact that 
proper education is absolutely essential to success- 
ful business. 


| We wetanigars we must pay constantly sharper atten- 
tion to the preparation of our youth for public 
service. In the great public schools and universities 
of Europe, the mind of the best youth is turned to 
the service of the state as a life work. In America 
the politician has been looked down upon, and the 
public servant viewed with suspicion. Our govern- 
ment is as good as the people desire it to be. 
us teach the principles of our government and love 
for its institutions to every child in the land—let 
us point the way to the nation’s service and thereby 
create not only a sound and abiding patriotism, but 
ever-growing efficiency in government. The busi- 
ness, social and political future of America will be 
assured when we come to that time for which 
Abraham Lincoln earnestly hoped, the time when 
“our country shall guarantee to all an unfettered 
start and a fair chance in life.’ 
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These New Books Give a 


Broad Understanding 
of Social Progress 


AN INTRODUCTION to the 
SCIENCE of SOCIOLOGY 


By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 


Nothing better for the person who desires a founda- 
tion for real sociological understanding. In intelligible 
language this volume defines and illustrates the concepts 
of sociology. It is a library of information. He who 
would understand our social structure—its peculiarities, 
customs, tendencies, and institutions—should read this 
book. $4.50, postpaid $4.75 


THE PLAY MOVEMENT in the 
UNITED STATES 


By Clarence E. Rainwater 


The first published survey by a recreation leader of 
the structure and concept of function of the play move- 
ment in this country. This analysis includes chapters 
on the origin, stages, transitions, and trend of the play 
movement together with constructive suggestions for 
those interested in the organization and administration 
of recreation. $2.75, postpaid $2.90 


MADELINE McDOWELL BRECKINRIDGE 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 


An inspiring biography of one of the truly great 
women of modern times. It is more than a biography; 
it is a fascinating history of social progress in Kentucky 
and especially in the city of Lexington. 

$2.50, postpaid $2.65 


PAPERS and PROCEEDINGS of the 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Volume XV. Some Newer Problems: National and 
Social 
Volume XVI. Factors in Social Evolution. 


The papers and discussions contained in these volumes 
are vital and authoritative contributions on the most 
important questions of the) day by authorities in the 
sociological field or in an allied field in which the 
sociological aspects are studied. 

Each volume $2.00, postpaid $2.15 


PROCEEDINGS of the NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE of SOCIAL WORK 


This volume contains the addresses delivered at the 
annual meeting held at Milwaukee, June 22-29, 1921. 
The many phases of social work are presented ani 
discussed by experts in their particular lines. The 
papers presented in this book deal with the most vital 
social problems of the present day and include among 
them “What's on the Worker’s Mind” by Whiting 
Williams and “Our Nation’s Obligations to her Chil- 
dren” by Julia C. Lathrop. $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL of SOCIOLOGY 


Albion W. Small, Editor 


Discusses in a scholarly and scientific way the social, 
religious, political, economic, and ethical questions of 
our modern society. It gives thoughtful consideration 
to current problems. Subscription price $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
5746 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Is This a Boycott? 


And is book reviewing a public service or a private vendetta 2 


N open letter to the Literary Editors of the New York “Times,” “Tribune,” “Herald,” the Chicago ‘Tribune,” 
“Bvening Post,” “Daily News,” the Boston Evening Tramscript,’ the Baltimore “Sun,” the Louisville 
“Times,” the Kansas City “Times,” the Los Angeles “Times,” the San Francisco “Chronicle,” the Seattle “Times” 


Gentlemen :— 


There is an old story of a Kentuckian who knocked another down. ‘Did he call you a liar?” asked some one. 
“No, sah, he proved it.” Two years ago the writer of this letter committed the offense of proving that American 
journalism serves private instead of public interests. He proved it concerning the news and editorial columns of 
the American daily press. He now asks: Do those who conduct its literary departments desire to enter a plea of 
guilty to the same charge? 


Last fall] we published a work called “The Book of Life: Mind and Body.’”’ The book did-not deal with any 
“radical” subject. It was a quiet amd friendly exposition of the laws of sanity-and wisdom in thought, and of 
health in body; a book of practical counsel, seeking to tell people what they need to know in order to live wisely 
in the modern world. So far as we could learn, there was no book in existence covering quite the same field. We 
purposely published it, for a test, through one of the most respected of American publishing houses, the Macmillan 
Company. The book was advertised, and review copies duly sent to the leading newspapers: and with what result? 
Two papers reviewed it favorably, and two reviewed it unfavorably; this iis the total — out of some five hundred 
papers which regularly give space to book reviews! 


We might take this extraordinary phenomenon as a compliment to the effectiveness of “The Brass Check” as 
a controversial agent. But we are more concerned about the question of standards of fair-play in book reviewing. 
We ask — and we think the general public will be interested in the answer: Is book reviewing a public service, 
or is it a special privilege? Is the function of a literary editor to tell the public what is new and worth while 
in letters, or is it to punish men who dare to lift their voices against the rule of finance capital in our country? 


Concerning “The Book of Life,” H. G. Wells wrote to the author: “Why do you always think of things first?” 
Georg Brandes, dean of European critics, sent a message to express the “pleasure and profit” he had derived 
from the book. These are two of a score of European opinions which might be quoted; for, as it happens, the man 
whom the American press has chosen for boycott has been chosen by both the critics and the readers of every 
cultured foreign country of the world to be the best known of living American writers. ‘The Book of Life,” which 
you ignore, is appearing serially in “La Rassegna Internationale," (Rome and Geneva) and “Cahiers Interna- 
tionaux” (Paris). It is being published in book form in Great Britain, Germany, Holland, and the Scandinavian 
countries. Do you really think that this has no significance in American letters, and no imterest to the American 
public? 


We are happy to afford you an opportunity to reconsider your decision upon this book. We have now com- 
pleted the second volume, which contains “The Book of Love” and “The Book of Society.’ The former is a dis- 
cussion of the art of health and happiness in sex: a frank and friendly, wholly modern and practical study of 
love and marriage, birth control, chastity, monogamy, jealousy, divorce. Floyd Dell wrote: “I envy you the 
courage of exposing in print your views on the subject of love; I should mot dare to do so, myself.” Reading the 
manuscript, he excepted to two chapters, which he insisted had been written by Billy Sunday! “The rest of the book 
makes me happy. We need sanity in sex. The book attacks the personal problem very vigorously and helpfully.” 
Albert Rhys Williams writes: “I marvel again at your range of reading and your tremendous power in co- 
ordinating all the facts into a fascinating scientific discussion. I mot only read it myself, but had it read aloud 
to a number of others. They regarded it as a very masterful treatise.” 


As for “The Book of Society,” it discusses the modern man in relation to his fellows, his rights and his duties, 
the process of social evolution, the stage which the world has now reached, and that into which it is moving. It 
explains modern industrial problems, and is a guide book to the new era. Many veople ask: “Just what do you 
radicals want, and how do you expect to get it?” Here is the answer. 


We haye taken over volume one of “The Book of Life’ from the Macmillan Company, and are publishing the 
two volumes complete in one, at a lower price than that formerly charged for the single volume. If we empha- 
size this aspect of pmice, it is because we live in a world in which even beautiful thought is sold for profit, and 
there are people who, when you offer them a book, imagine you are trying to make a dollar out of them! So we 
record the fact that during the past four years we have sold over three hundred thousand of our books, and have 
yet to “make a dollar.” 


We are sending you a copy of “The Book of Life” in its complete form, and we respectfully offer you the 
opportunity to review it. If you do not review it, we ask you to state why not, and we shall be pleased to give 
publicity to your replies.. We feel it only fair to point out that if you ignore this communication, the average dis: 
interested person will conclude that you are subjecting literary criticism to the prejudices of political controversy 
and of economic interest. We shall wait two months for your answer, and advertise the results in this place. 


Respectfully, 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 


(“The Book of Life, Volume One, Mind and Body, and Volume Two, Love and Society.’ 4380 pages, price $1.50 
cloth, postpaid; $1.00 paper, postpaid. Other books by Upton Sinclair; “The Brass Check,” “The Profits of Re- 
ligion,” “The Jungle,” “King Coal,” “100%”; all $1.20 cloth, postpaid; 60c paper, postpaid. “The Cry of Justice,” 
an Anthology of the Literature of Social Protest, 891 pages, 32 illustrations, $1.50 cloth, postpaid; $1.00 paper, 
postpaid. Order from the Author. Wholesale agents, The Paine Book Company, Chicago, Ill.) 
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“Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead.”—James 2, 


15-18. 


A Call to the Womanhood of America. 


By thoughtless bargain seeking women have encouraged manufacturers to skimp material, 
slight workmanship, and adulterate quality, in order to create fictitious bargains. If these 
increasing evils are not checked by a determined stand on the part of women, our high American 
standards will be lost. This is woman’s great opportunity to stand behind the four square manu- 
facturer of honest merchandise which proudly bears his name as a guarantee of service and 
satisfaction. 


The co-operation of every American woman is absolutely necessary to meet the acute econ- 
omic conditions that exist today, by making possible the marketing of honest goods at honest 
prices, affording the labor that produces them an honest wage, the manufacturer an honest profit, 
and the consumer an honest value. You may not have realized that you constituted an essential 
link in the forging of the chain necessary to bring these conditions to pass. Nevertheless it is a 
fact, and this problem will never be solved until women themselves stand solidly behind a move- 
ment to establish such standards. You are invited to join in this great work in a perfectly feasible 
and practicable way. . 


A radical labor leader said: 


“Tf the spirit of Jesus could dominate the world of industry our 
unions could go out of business. For a union is only a weapon of 
defense and if we had square dealing we would need no defence.” 


RHOADS MUTUAL SERVICE 


Through Rhoads Mutual Service it will be possible to render to women of the entire nation 
an extraordinary service, both as a shopping bureau and personal service agency. The following 
valuable advantages are immediately available: 

No. 1—An outlet for women’s work through marketing their production. 

No. 2—A monthly service giving dependable information regarding timely and useful articles 
that women wear and use. All such goods offered will be standards of value in their 
line. For the present there will be the following: 

The Dress of the Hour—Camp Suits—Bathing Suits—Sport Togs. 
Collapsible Hats—Corset—Brassiere—New Model Underwear. 

Hand Woven Goods—Unique Umbrella—Attractive Raincoat and Hat. 
Additional articles are being added continually. 

No. 3—An opportunity for members to profit materially by representing us in their locality. 

No. 4—A discount of 5% on all goods purchased through us during the year. 

The sum of $5.00 will open to you the service of this useful, helpful, ideal organization. 

We ask your support and cooperation for the Rhoads Mutual Service both for its economic 
and business value. Will you help us to carry forward this idea and ideal which may well prove 
to be a tremendous factor in the advancement of womanhood throughout the world? 


ee ee ae ee ass a es Se ee 


CLIP THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


Rhoads Mutual Service, 
23 West 30th Street, 
New York City. 


I appreciate the privilege of co-operating with you in the development of your organization and enclose my fee of $5.00 for 
participation certificate and monthly information service. 
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Traming Courses for Social Work 


SMITH COLLEGE 
Training School for Social Work 


ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 


Child Welfare Family Welfare 
Visiting Teachers Medical Social Work 
Probation Officers Psychiatric Social Work 


Community Service 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS JULY 6 


ADDRESS: 
The Director, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 


in affiliation with the University of Pennsylvania, 
TO ee IEE LE NEE Mi IM aa CTS VEE 


offers a ten months’ course in Public Health Nursing. 
This course consists of both theory and practice and 
is open to qualified graduate nurses. “Through co- 
operation with other agencies, training is given in visit- 
ing nursing, child welfare, school and industrial nurs- 
ing, hospital social service and rural community nurs- 
ing. New year begins Monday, September 5, 1922. 


For detailed information apply to 
MISS HARRIET FROST, Director of Public Health Nursing 


The Pennsylvania School for Social Service 
339 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, 
Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, 
Community Problems and Organization, Social Work 
and Law, Immigrant Peoples. “Twenty-one hours a 
week field work training under professional executives. 


Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service train- 
ing given by the Social Service Department of The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after com- 
pleting the two years’ course. 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


The Americanization Training 
Courses 


in Summer Session of 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis, June 19 to July 29, 1922 


Short intensive Course for-teachers, supervisors, and 
leaders in fields of -work among foreign peoples in 


America. 


Some of the courses offered: Immigration, American 
Negro, Race Leaders and Programs, Immigrant 
Woman, Technique of Teaching Adults, Americaniza- 
tion Organization, Americanisms and Assimilation. 


Write for special Americanization Bulletin. 


WANTED 


50 COLLEGE GRADUATES 
TO PREPARE FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 
AT THE 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


18 Somerset St., Boston 14, Mass. 


IF you are a new recruit 
from college the six weeks 
can give you a preliminary 
introduction to the social 
work field. 


I you are a regular in 
the ranks of social 
work, Summer School can 
give you a fresh slant on 
your job. 


IF you are a teacher, doctor 
or in some such allied pro- 
fession you can get a new 
angle toward your __own 
work that will make it 
more effective. 


The needs of these three groups are to be met by a variety of 
interesting courses and seminars. 


Summer School June 29 to August 10 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
107 East 22nd Street, New York 
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Bryn Mawr 
College 


Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department 
of Social Economy and Social Research 


One and Two Year Training 
Courses with Certificates 


Open only to women college graduates with pre- 
liminary training in social science. 


To prepare for positions in (1) social case work, 
(2) community organization, (3) personnel admi- 
nistration in industry and (4) social and industrial 
research. 


Field practise work with social agencies and. in- 
dustrial establishments in Philadelphia or outside 
city. 


Total college expense does not exceed $750 per year. 


Address as above 
Post Office, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Social Service in Recreation 


One and two year course 


summer term June 5—August 9 
summer course Community Drama 


Recreation Training School of Chicago 


(Successor to the Recreation Department 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 


800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) Chicago 


“he | 
Walden 
School 


‘formerly Che Children’s School 
32-34 West 68“Street NewYork 


From Nurserv Age to Junior High School 
The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a complete life, 
both as an individual and as a member of the social group. Art 
and craft work; auditorium for music and dancing; science; 
mechanics; French. All-day plan; hot lunch served; outdoor rest 
and roof playground for younger children; athletic field; after- 
noon trips making use of city life in connection with school work. 
In all fields the school encourages primarily the creative impulse. 
Write for booklet 

Margaret Pollitzer, Director A f 

C. Elizabeth Goldsmith, Associate Director & Psychologist 

Margaret Naumburg, Founder & Educational Advisor 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
of 
SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS 
of the 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


will be held at Wickford, Rhode Island, June 19-22, 
immediately preceding the National Conference of 
Social Work at Providence. ‘The time will be given 
to discussion of subjects of interest to those engaged 
in social service work of that Church. 

‘Those interested in the work of the Church in par- 
ticular and of social service in general, are cordially 
invited to attend. Rates $10 for the three days, 
June 19-22. 


For full information, apply to the 


Department of Christian Social Service 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Recreation—Intellectual Inspiration 
at the 


JUNE CONFERENCE OF THE 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRCY 
at 
CAMP TAMIMENT, NEAR STROUDSBURGH, PA. 
UNE 21-25. 1:9 2:2. 


Subject “THE TREND TOWARD INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY” 
Where and How are the Workers Gaining Power ? 


Speakers: Dr. Frederic C. Howe, John Brophy, Morris 
Hillquit, W. Jett Lauck, James H. Maurer, 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., Norman Thomas, Cedric 
Long, Dr. Henry R. Linville, Stuart Chase, 
Robert Morss Lovett and others. 

For further information write to 


HARRY W. LAIDLER, Secretary, 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 


Chelsea 3877. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York: (City. 


FANCY CABINET 


of 
WHITING 
SLA ELON ERY 
CONTAINING 


1802) Tye SRN gD AOD Ot PONS 
100 ENVELOPES 


(correspondence size) 


STYLE IN EITHER STYLE SHOWN STYLE B 
Name and Aanrees on WHITE — PINK Monogram (1, 2 or ( 


5 letters) and addres3 
(or only address) er GREY PAPER (o, only monograms 


(Rec. $5-°* Va Lue) 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR A LIMITED TIME 


$1.59 PostTPaAID 
DELIVERED IN 3 DAYS 


PEEASE SPECIFY STYLE 

AND COLOR OF PAPER. 

SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
CHECK TO 


MINuTE SERVICE Co. 


SUITE 810—32 UNION SQ. 
NEW YORK CITY 


° booklets and circulars for social service 
Attractive work. A number of large institutions are 
our customers. We give great attention to 

making things pleasantly readable. 


EVERETT CURRIER LIMITED 
The Currier Press 


27 EAST 3 IST STREET: NEW YORK 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 
ERS—Miss Ida M. Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Lena R, 
Waters, executive secretary; American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. Or- 
ganization to promote development of social work in hospitals and 
RP ONSEN IER: Annual meeting with National Conference of Social 
ork. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly Na- 
tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, di- 
rector, 130 Hast 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raising social work standards 
and requirements. Membership open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY 
AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT 
MORTALITY—Gertrude B. Knipp, sec’y: 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care: birth registra- 
tion: maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations: care of 
children of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield, 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president: E. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat IT. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 
fee Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 
Cooper. sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore. Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year, Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D fs 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists. social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Detroit, Michigan, Octoher. 1922. E.R. Cass, general 
secretary, 185 Hast 15th Street, New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis. treatment and pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the pro- 
motion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Member- 


ship includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William 
F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


‘ 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
Jean, director. To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for 
children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. ‘ 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. 
civic cooperation, education, religion and _ social 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs, S, J, Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


Miss 
Promotes 
welfare in the 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary, 
Citizenship through right use of leisure. A national civic organiza- 
tion which on request helps local communities to work out a 
leisure time program. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
jh, praia hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ture free. 


Chancellor David 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 
AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, Rev 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y. 
Agnes H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
vice-prin.; F,. .H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton, 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a. State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John 
Culbert Faries, dir., 245 E, 28rd St., New York. Maintains free 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial 
limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handi- 
capped; gives advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons and: cooperates with other special agencies in plans 
to put the disabled man ‘‘back on the payroll.’”’ 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL.DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercol- 
legiate Socialist Society)—-Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Object—Education for a new social 
order, based on production for use and not for profit. Annual 
membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance phys- 
ical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young Wo- 
men. Maintains National Training School which offers through its 
nine months’ graduate course professional training to women wish- 
ing to fit themselves for executive positions within the movement. 
Recommendation to positions made through Personnel Division, 
Placement Section. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Official National 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, TD. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John 
A. Lapp. 

Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath, 
Ass’t. Director, Michael Williams, : 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admirai 
William S. Benson; Exec. Sec’y, Michael J. Slattery. : 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Michael 

Gavin; Exec. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washingten, D. C.— 
Director, Charles P. Neill; Dean, Miss Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in- 
vestigations, Works for improved laws and administration 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100 
includes quarterly, ‘‘The American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas, F 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc, 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As- 
sociate Medical Directors, Dr, Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. 
V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental] hygiene, nervous and mental 
disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war 


neuroses and re-education, psychiatric social service, backward 
children, surveys, state societies, ‘‘Mental Hygiene;’’ quarterly, 
$2 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
Pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, sec’y., 26 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Confe-ence is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The forty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Providence, Rhode Island, June 22-29, 1922, 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 


| NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 


field sec’y.; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 BE. 23rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Promotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘honest 
cloth’ legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y.; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work; seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N\., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
cational service. Official Magazine ‘“‘Public Health Nurse.’”’ 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.: Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 


127 E. 2rd St., New York. WBstablishes committees of white and 


colored people to work out community problems. 
social workers. 


Trains Negro 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. To secure effective enforcement of the 
Highteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,’’ published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, pres.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Tl. Stands for 
self-government in the work shop through organization and also 
for the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
sentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 180 E. 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
on the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
Logan, treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Miller, 
Jr., Sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ Education, 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION: 


A Sociological View 


By Charles A. Ellwood, Department of Sociology, 
University of Missouri. 


A synthesis of anthropological, psychological and soci- 


ological studies of religion with application to present 
day problems. 

Strongly endorsed by Cooley of Michigan, Small of 
Chicago, Ross of Wisconsin, Coe of Union and Bishop 


Francis J. McConnell. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 


$2.25 


— 


Oliver H. Bartine 


Hospital Consultant 


Planning, Construction, Me- 

chanical Equipment and Econ- 

omical Operation of Institu- 

tions for the Care of the 
Sick. 


Aeolian Hall 


NEW YORK 


GE. IX. 


Between You and the Public are lines 
of communication 


The newspapers, the magazines, the mail, the speaker’s platform— 
by means of these you spread your message. 

A publicity man is one who understands the most effective ways 
of using all channels of communication with the public. He is not 
merely a person who gets stories about you and your work in the 
Be vopenere 5 Be is also a COUNSELLOR ON PUBLIC RELA- 


Pigtee) Publicity Service 


Louis Popkin, Director Telephone 5755 Bryant 


Knickerbocker Building, 152 W. 42d St. 


Hospitals 
and Sek ftv 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Authentic Documents 
on the 


JAPANESE QUESTION 


Japanese in America, by E. M. Boddy 

The Real Japanese Question, by K. Kawakami.... 

California and the Japanese, by K. Kanzaki 

Pamphlets by Dr. Eliot, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
Dr. Gordon, Col. Irish, Dr. Gulick and others 


Special Price for Complete Set, $5.50 


JAPANESE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Room 9, 444 Bush St. San Francisco 


“COOPERATIVE BANKING” 

Can the principle of co-operation be applied to our banks? This 
question jis discussed and answered in a new and original book by 
Russ Webb, “Now, What About Our Banks?” This book contains 
theory, plus practice; it combines the warmth of the reformer with 
the scholarly instructive, under the restraint of practical, every-day- 
world experience and sound judgment. The N-th degree of sound 
progressiveness. Single copy, $1 postpaid. Independent Publisher, 
Fort Lapwai, Idaho, or any live book store. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced Headworker for 
well established Settlement occupying stra- 
tegic educational position in large eastern 
city. Open September 1. 4180 SURVEY. 


WANTED: By Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau of Chicago, man to take charge of In- 
dustrial Shops for Handicapped. Excellent 
opportunity for developing comprehensive 
program. Apply to Superintendent, 1800 
Selden Street, stating age, education, train- 
ing, experience and salary expected to start. 


MATRON: State everything about your- 
self in your application to the Superin- 
tendent, Hebrew Orphans Home, 12th St. 
and Green Lane, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HOSPITALS, Industrials, Communities 
needing social workers, dietitians, house- 
keepers, secretaries, address Miss Richards, 
Providence, R. I., Box 5, East Side. Boston 
Office Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall. Fri- 
days 11 to 1. Address Providence. 


GIRLS’ SUPERVISOR: State age, edu- 
cation, experience, etc., in application to 
Superintendent, Hebrew Orphans Home, 
12th St. and Green Lane, Philadelphia, 


Penna. 
SE ESL) LE Oe MU CMU ole ect 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
3o N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
poe eS A ee Es a ee 

TRAINED Jewish case workers wanted. 
Apply Committee on Immigrant Aid and 
Americanization, New York Section, Coun- 


cil Jewish Women, 74 St. Marks Place, 
New York City. 


WANTED: In the Piano Department of 
a Music School Settlement, an experienced 
teacher who is able to do advanced work 
and can give recitals. Social vision, as 
well as musicianship required. 4204 SuRvVEY. 
fT th STM, EE es eS RR 

WANTED: Young man as councilor in 
summer camp for small boys and girls. 
Preferably with carpentry experience and 
interested in educational work. 4206 SuRVEY. 


a a ee To 

WANTED: Jewish Executive Secretary 
for organization dealing with older girls. 
Must have good training and experience. 
State full particulars. 4211 Survey. 


WANTED: Graduate Public Health 
Nurse to work in town of ten thousand. 


Apply, “Mrs. John Schreyer, Milton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


DIRECTRESS OF NURSES wanted for 
125-bed hospital in Harrisburg, Penna. 
Only experienced applicants with executive 
ability, tact, and strong personality con- 
sidered. . Salary $1,000 with full mainten- 
ance. State qualifications fully and give 
references. 4208 SURVEY. 


WANTED—CAMP MANAGER 


Business executive for Summer 
Camp. State age and experience. 
References with application. — 4199 
SURVEY. ‘ 


PHILANTHROPIST 
WANTED 


who will put up expense money against my 


time, for psycho-analytic investigation of 
religious mysticism and puritanism. Address: 


THEO. SCHROEDER, Cos Cob, Conn. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 
vate schools, colleges and universities. Edu- 


cation Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New 
York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
WOMAN 


of broad education, social 
training, experienced chaperon teacher, 
linguist, social secretary, unusual refer- 
ences, desires position in private home, 
school, college or organization where these 
qualifications are desired. 4200 SURVEY. 


RECREATIONAL worker — experience 
Americanization and girls’ work. Greatly 
interested in Community Organizations. 
4205 SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE with extensive experience 
in Child Welfare—institutional head, ex- 
ecutive secretary Red Cross Chapter, case 
director, exceptional experience in Social 
Service, open for position July rsth. 4202 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, former 
Assistant Superintendent, desires summer 
Boys’ work in a child-caring institution. 
Best of references. 4187 SURVEY. 


WANTED: By Registered Nurse, with 
institutional and Public Health training 
and experience, position in institution by 
September first. East or middle west pre- 
ferred. 4196 SURVEY. 


WANTED: By experienced handicraft 
and social service worker, position in or 
near large eastern city. Good opportunity 
of more value than salary. 4155 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, expert social worker, 
wants executive position. Family case work 


her specialty. Jewish preferred. 4188 
SURVEY. 
YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 


Jewish, experience as social worker, de- 
sires summer position, camp, secretarial, or 
tutoring. Resident position only. Best ref- 
erences given. 4209 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL WORKER: Experienced in 
girls’ work and in the organizing and su- 
pervising children’s activities in Settlements 
and school centers, desires position in set- 
tlement or community. 4210 SURVEY. 


FOR THE HOME 


Sudarand Syrup 


A Delightful Surprise 
to New Customers 


Syrup, Quarts 90c. Gallons $2.75 
Soft Sugar, 2 lb can $1.00 

10 lb. pails $3.75 Parcels Post Extra 
GEORGE PORTER 

HIGHLAND FARM = (Bex 347) Alstead, N. H. 


‘Absolubela 


NN 
v 


1 


Pure 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, ‘‘COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 819 E. 58th St, Chicago | © 


“PEANUTS” “SMITHFIELD HAMS” 
5 lbs. Jumbos, shelled, $1.25 


Smithfield Hams, 60c per pound Parcel Post prepaid 
WATKINS BROTHERS FRANKLIN, VA. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. Would rent a 
comfortably furnished house, July and 
August, to three women. Monthly rental 
$150. 4207 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It Cannot Be Done Here? Surprise your- 
self! Find out what you do NOT know about 
it. Read A Plea and a Plan for the effective 


Organization of Am. Clerks 


and Professional Employees 


(Part I, 30c.; Part II, 35c. ppd.) Help to 
make America safe for them! Masmalga Ser- 
vice, Brooklyn, N. Y, Stat. “S,’’ Box 18. 


“Home-Making as a Profession’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Heme study 
Demestic Selence courses, fitting for many well-paid 
positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 


RESEARCH: We 


special 
speeches, debates. Expert, 
AurTHor’s ReEsfarcH BuREAU, 


nue, New York. 


preparing 
articles, papers, 
scholarly service. 
500 Fifth Ave- 


assist in 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


NEAR Columbia University, 523 W. 
122d. 12-Room apartment. Eleven rooms 
rented. Furnishings and established busi- 
ness for sale. College patronage. Ele- 
vator; telephone; hot water. Fine view; 
cool breezes. Owner going West. Refer- 
ences required. 4183 SURVEY. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request, 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print- 
ery. Warner, New Hampshire. 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc. are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 
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An intensive two weeks’ course in 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AND 
CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, June 5-16, 1922. Open to 


physicians, social workers, nurses and 


others interested in the care of under- 
weight and malnourished children. 
Director, Wm. R. P. Emerson, M.D. 
Fee, $50.00, including all materials. 
Limited number partial scholarships. 

Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 
Nutrition Clinics for Delicate Chil- 
dren, 44 Dwight Street, Boston. 


WHEN YOU ARE ELECTED 
TO A PUBLICITY COMMITTEE AND 
DON’T KNOW WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT 

ARRANGE TO GET HELP FROM 


Mary Caroline Crawford 
816 Little Building, Boston, Massachusetts 


1. because Miss Crawford can assist you in 
getting things into the newspapers. 

2. because as a graduate of the Boston 
School for Social Work, she has the com- 
munity service point of view. 

3. because her advertising counsel has be- 
hind it the “know how” of a dozen years 

as Publicity Executive for a nationally 

known institution. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Report oF CHarcEs oF ILLEGAL PRACTICES OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JusTIcE. By Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh, of Montana. The charges made by 
the ‘Twelve Lawyers” against Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer are sustained after an investiga- 
tion ordered by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The report is a brilliant arraignment 
of official lawlessness; a warning that Palmer’s 
precedents are being followed and a demand 
that the Committee and the Senate condemn 
such dangerous practices. It is now pending 
before the Senate Judiciary. It is of perman- 
ent value as a searching review of fundamental 
civil liberties. Copy of pamphlet together with 
Bulletin No. 77 of the League sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10c to cover cost of postage and 
handling; with copy of “Twelve Lawyers Re- 
port” 35c. Judson King, Secretary, National 
Popular Government League, 637 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

‘THe Mytx or a Guiuty Nation, by Albert Jay 
Nock. (Freeman Pamphlet.) Explains why 
there can be no peace under the treaty, and 
disposes of the notion that a single nation was 
responsible for the war. B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 
116 W. 13 St., N. Y. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


‘THe Seizure oF Haiti By THE UNITED STATES. 
A Report on the Military Occupation of the 
Republic of Haiti and the History of the 
Treaty forced upon her. By J,ouis Marshall, 
Moorfield’ Storey, and 22 other lawyers. 
Santo Domingo Independence Society, 20 
Vesey St.. New York. 10c a copy, 12 for one 
dollar. 

Tlow THE Bupcer Faminies Save anp Have— 
the reserve system explained (5 cents); How 
John and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Wer 
—a weekly budget plan (10 cents); Weekly 
Allowance Book (10 cents); Ten-Cent Meals, 
by Florence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Am. 
School Home Economics, 849 East 58 St., 
Chicago. 

Crepit Unron. Complete free information on 
request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

a ewe es 2 ee ee 


a PERIODICALS 


Ea ae a i eg 
Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month. 
Tue American Journal oF Nursinc shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the bet- 
terment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a vear. 19 W. Main St.. Rochester, N. Y. 
Menvtat Hycrene: quarterly; $2.00 a year: pub- 
lished by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Haiti-~ 


CAMPS 


Rocky Pond Camp 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
A delightful camp for men and women. Bring 
the children, too. On lake, four miles from 
Lake George. Unspoiled woods, informal life, 
swimming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable 
floored tents. A few cabins. Special attention 
to the table. Abundant fresh food. Season, 
July 1 to September 2, 1922. 
Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 


1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
After June 17, Clomons, N. Y. 


CAMP ARBUTUS 

8th season. ‘Tent-house camp for girls on in- 
land lake near Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan. 
Water sports a specialty. Gypsy trips by land 
and water. Field sports, camp craft, nature lore, 
crafts, photography. $200. For booklet, address 

Evith A. STEeerg, 

Packard Road, Ann Arsor, Mich. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


CANADA’S WILDS 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI 


Wabi-Kon Camp 
Lake Timagami 


Ontario, Canada 
The unspoiled country—A real North Woods 
Camp with every comfort in the heart of four 
million acres of virgin forest—{502 lakes. Won- 
derful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and 
Launches, Bathing, Tramping. One night from 
Toronto. Excellent table. Write for booklets. 
MISS O.ORR,250 Wright Ave., Toronto,Ont. 


LOUR LODGE 


Digby, Nova Scotia 
FURNISHED COTTAGES 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, Bathing 
Write for Booklet to 
AUBREY BROWN, DIGBY 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


“FUROPE and 
PASSION PLAY” 


June 22—78 days. 
party. 
once, 


Three vacancies in private 
Moderate cost. References. Apply at 
Box 637, Mesa, Arizona. 


EUROPE and the PASSION PLAY 
with the Rev. and Mrs. Ernest E. Youtz, 
69 DAYS $865. 


480 Tompkins Avenue Brooklyn. 


CAMP INKOWA— 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


(For young women over 
eighteen years of age.) 


Nine mile Lake—45 miles 
from New York City—800 
feet elevation. One of the 
best equipped camps in Amer- 
ica. 
Horseback riding, 
swimming, canoeing, 
camp-fires, athletics. 
instructors. Dancing. 
day—$16 per week. 
ences required. 


tennis, 
hiking, 
Expert 
$3 per 
Refer- 


INKOWA HOUSE 


(Men and women guests.) 
All of the outdoor activities 
of Camp Inkowa, but with 
comforts and luxuries of a 
modern club house. Special 
rates June and September. 
References required. Book- 
lets upon application to 


CAMP INKOWA or 
INKOWA HOUSE 
Greenwood Lake, N. Y. 


SES EE 
FARMING FOR WEE FOLK 


Young Farmers and Farmerettes 
3 to 9 


will find congenial tasks 
and pleasures at 


Three Orchards, Wilton, Conn. 
with MRS, S. M. SWING 


COME TO PROVIDENCE 


night per person. 


Providence Is 


National Conference of Social W. ork 
TUNE 22 LOr29 


The Hotels and Registration Committee of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce assures adequate facilities for the accommodation of dele- 
gates., In order to augment the housing accommodations, a number of 
private citizens, with true New England community pride, are open- 
ing up their homes—and many of them will donate the money received 
from paying guests to local charities. 


The standardized rate is $2 per 


IT IS HIGH TIME TO MAKE RESERVATIONS! 
Write At Once to the Secretary, 


HOTELS COMMITTEE, PROVIDENCE 
Chamber of Commerce 


Wiathing-T o 


Welcome You!? 
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The Red Trail of the Automobile 


The automobile killed 

THIRTY-THREE PERSONS 

each day during 192] 
more than 

ONE EVERY HOUR! 


Since 1915 the number 
of persons killed year- 
ly by automobiles has 
increased over 
ONE HUNDRED PERCENT 


Advise the people you 
are helping to use the 
street crossings, to 
keep their eyes open, 
to wait for traffic 
signals, 
NEVER TO TAKE A 
CHANCE 


Teach children care- 
fulness by being care 
ul when with them. 


Welfare Department 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue 
New York * 
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National Committee of - 


IF ONE WERE SICK 


Physicians and 
Surgeons 


. CHarLes H. Mayo 
. THoMmas W. SALMON 
. GEORGE BLUMER 


. PHogepUs A. LEVENE 
. M. J. Ros—ENAU 

. HIpEYO 
. CHARLES HUMISTON 


NOGUCHI 


. Harvey CUSHING 

. MicHAEL MICHAILOVSKY 
. CHARLES H. FRAZIER 

. NatHan E. BRILL 


. Wititiam H. WELCH 


. Morton PRINCE 


. LEWELLYS F. BARKER 
. HAVEN EMERSON 


. ABRAHAM ZINGHER 
. AARON J. ROSANOFF 
. ADOLF MEYER 

. JAY FRANK SCHAMBERG 
. JiacaguEs LOEB 

. M. W. IRELAND 

. GEORGE BAEHR 

. Jos. GOLDBERGER 

. A. M. Barretr 

. S. Sonis COHEN 

. WALTER B. CANNON 


General Committee 


Pror. FRANZ Boas 
FREDERICK C. Howe 
Capt. Paxton HIBBEN 
Rev. A. J. Muste 

Pror. VipA SCUDDER 
ROBERT BRUERE 

Pror. ARTHUR R. Moore 


AN 


nA N. Davis 


Pror. JOHN DEWEY 


Bis 


HOP PAUL JONES 


Lewis GANNETT 
JeROME Davis 
OswaLp G. VILLARD 


A, 


Mr 


M. Topp 


Officers 


s. HENRY VILLARD, 
Chairman 


ARTHUR S, LEEDs, 


Treasurer 


FRANCES WITHERSPOON, 


Executive Secretary 


IN RUSSIA—! 


“T have seen doctors weak from hunger staggering through over- 
flowing hospital wards among patients lying half-naked on bare 
boards. There are no ice-bags, hot-water bottles, bed-pans, 
hypodermic needles, soap. As many as 80 patients use one ther- 
mometer. Patients coming for operations must bring their own 
bandages! AQ little Russian girl fell in the street and broke her 
leg terribly.. She was finally taken to a hospital where, after 
she had waited several hours, the doctor came and set her leg. 
Not until two days later could they bind it with adhesive tape.” 
—Jessica Smith, Relief Worker with the American Friends, 
and correspondent of the AMERICAN MEDICAL AID 
FOR RUSSIA. 


“‘No amount of food relief will take the place 
of medical aid .....’’ writes Dr. Haven Emer- 
son, N. Y. State Chairman of our National Com- 
mittee of Physicians and Surgeons. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL AID FOR RUSSIA, with 
your help, can make much larger shipments of medical goods 
to be distributed in Russia through the AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE. It can send more materials for vaccines 
and serums. More disinfectants and anaesthetics. More sur- 
gical instruments and dressings. 


Your contribution will be used immediately to buy these things, 
together with bandages, thermometers, soap. Help us to send 
Quinine, the most needed and ‘‘the scarcest drug in 


Russia today !”’ 


They That Are Whole Need Not A Physician 
But They That Are Sick! 


Make checks and money orders payable to 
AMERICAN MEDICAL AID FOR RUSSIA 


(Only group working exclusively for medical aid) 


Room go1-S2, 103 Park Avenue, New York City. 


1 PETS FOE os RO with which to fight sickness and death in Russia. 
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ISN’T IT TRUE 


that your growth and improvement in 
your job often reach a point beyond 
which you cannot go by yourself? 


You must have new stimulus—fresh 
ideas. 


Ideas give greatest value when in con- 
tact. 


= 
~ 


The sparks struck in these contacts have 
kindled in many a social worker re- 
newed idealism and determination to 
succeed, 


i 


More than that, this contact of your ideas 
with others’ throws increased light on 
your own work, illumining the long road 
ahead and giving you a truer perspective 
on your job, while showing up the pit- 
falls. 


Summer school courses have been 
planned to meet these needs of social 
workers, teachers, public health nurses, 
and others in related professions. 


June 29—August 10 


New York SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 
107 East 22nd Street 
New York 


